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the Tiner Circle 


a eee le Us ELY DEVONS 


VERY now and again in public affairs, as a result of 
- some unusual incident, dispute, or error, an inquiry is 
held, a tribunal is set up, a Minister resigns, and the 

; veil which | normally conceals from public gaze what 
+s goes on behind the scenes is, for the moment, torn aside. We 
then get, as an incidental by-product, a fascinating and revealing 

Bees ~ insight into the private conduct of public business. Then when 
_ the affair is over, the veil is drawn back, and everything is once 

_ again wrapped in mystery. 

__ In the last year or two there seem to have been an unusually 
| large number of occasions of this kind. The Bank Rate Tribunal, 
bbe Mr. Thorneycroft’s resignation and his unusually. frank exchange 

of letters with the Prime Minister, the public competition between 

_ two groups in the aircraft industry for the B.E.A. contract, the 

_ Report on Mr. Gethin’ s allegations about purchasing procedure in 
fe the British Transport Commission, and the Court of Inquiry into 


. the dispute at Briggs Motor Bodies, were all important, not only 


because of the specific issues with which they were ostensibly 
concerned but also for revealing to the public a fleeting glimpse 

. of the conduct of affairs, usually concealed behind closed doors. 
ra Indeed it could be argued that it is this picture given to the 
~ outsider which is the important part of these incidents and dis- 


ately in question are for the time being settled. 
af - To me, as an economist, it is this aspect of the Bank Rate 
: _ Tribunal which was most striking. By sheer accident, as a by- 


_ of information—we learnt more in three weeks about what makes 
the City and the Bank of England tick than from years of labori- 
ous a Eason rire The Minutes of ae of the proceed- 


rae 


putes rather than the particular way in which the issues immedi- 


_ product of dealing with the main issue—whether there was a leak 


ings BetGre the Tribunal provide us with much more valuable 
source material than innumerable academic researches. And it is 
not just the general public and the academics who learnt a great 
deal. I suspect that the City learnt quite a lot about itself too. 
-One of the more ironical aspects of the debate in the House of 
Commons on. the- Bank Rate Tribunal Report was the implied 
admission by members of the Opposition, including those who 
have held high office in departments concerned with economic 
affairs, that all this was new to them, 


If I am right in thinking that the information which we obtain | 


in this way is of great value in’giving us an insight into the way 
things really work and in revealing to us the arguments and forces 
influencing those on the inside, why must we depend on the erratic 


_ chance of these incidents for such enlightenment? If there is to 


be fruitful and intelligent public debate we ought to be given 
more information of this kind in the normal course of events 
instead of having to rely on these abnormal crisis occasions.. For, 
at best, they give us a partial and fleeting picture. 

There are, of course, plenty of arguments against more regular 


’ open disclosure of the issues usually debated secretly and con- 


fidentially behind closed doors. These arguments are usually put 
forward with great force in the sphere of government. The case 
seems to be overwhelming on issues of foreign policy and defence. 
Here there is the danger of revealing vital information to countries 
which are, actually or potentially, Her Majesty’s enemies. This 
argument for secrecy finds its formal expression in the Official 
Secrets Acts. There is the subsidiary argument that disclosure to 
the public of the arguments that go on in the Foreign Office and 
the Defence Departments would reveal differences of view, even 


_ disputes; with our allies, and that this information would enable 


“4 


bfficie ‘own ways, ein very Netfective ways, of discovering 


what i is going on. It is the British, rather than the foreigners, who- 
are kept in the dark. One can, for example, usually learn a great 


par 
“Tt ‘is true that every now a 
to. give evidence before 


: “often pu 
servants do not discuss so-called matters of poli 
occasions, but one can often learn a great deal from th mys TS 
about what does go on inside the departments and about Rie ea | 


deal more about the arguments going on inside British govern- eee 
ae? ment circles from the American, French, or Swiss press than from ments on policy put to Ministers. For example, the evidence ee 
erat i) * the British press. before the Select Committee on the Supply of Military Aircraft aa 
es in 1956-7, is full of fascinating questions and answers on a whole cane 
; ee Dangerous Concealment. ’ range of contgoversial issues, such as the V-Bombers, the Swift, 4 
(oe This kind of concealment i is most oteeras when the Govern- nd the pricing of government contracts. And a great deal of it 
care. |, + ment engages in propaganda in foreign affairs. Then the British 18_very lively. One can imagine the twinkle in Lord Hives’ eyes 
Oa public is not merely kept in ignorance but is actually misled. I when he said: ‘I have met some firms and I have said the only 3 
aoe often suspect that some government statements on the hydrogen thing they produce is a good balance sheet every aes I have not — ii 
Sa ' bomb have something of this character, designed more as part of Seen them produce anything else *. 
es: the poker game with America and Russia than to inform the But this usually involves reading between the lines, which is ay 
Sg British public about the issues which are in fact exercising the possible only if one already has a certain familiarity with the — 4 
fe minds of those in the know in Whitehall. Cornford, as usual, put Personalities and issues in the department concerned. I could F 
es the point beautifully: ‘Propaganda . . . consists in very nearly use this particular Report because of my inside knowledge from: oy 
a _ deceiving your friends without quite deceiving your enemies ’. war-time experience in the Ministry of Aircraft Production. In *y “4 
+e The argument for secrecy is extended well beyond the realm any case, the argument is often about past policies—as in Hie Fo. 
# of defence and foreign affairs, because the Government in power Committees on Estimates or Public Accounts—rather than about _ . 
ety usually treats the Opposition as its ‘enemy’, at least in public those which are currently in the centre of the poray cae ' A 
a, debate. The provision of inside information and the exposure of zi 
= the debates and arguments that go on in the departments, in Attitude of Complabeneys ere 
-. committee, and in the Cabinet, would give the Opposition and Suggestions that civil servants should come out more into “he eae 
back-benchers ammunition with which to attack the Government public arena, and explain issues of policy to the public, meet with 
a, and to bait Ministers about their disagreements. This, it is argued, powerful ag For, it is argued, this would strike at’ the®. z 
ae would weaken the standing of the executive with the public, and soot of the doctrine of pafissterial responsibility and’ would dane cee 
of make strong and effective government difficult. Hence the rule—a iyi] servants into politicians. This may be done in other countries, _ 
: _ tule, incidentally, enforced with increased vigour over the last fifty pit the English, arrogantly and complacently, claim that the “sides 
Bias, _years—that Ministers should never disagree in public, and that — resujts in other countries show just how disastrous the whole idea 
. government spokesmen should always speak with resolution about js. For it goes without saying that the British way of doing things 
government policy. If, in fact, the Government has no policy on __in government at least—is superior, in all respects, to what is 
some issue, or is still disputing what action to take, the spokesman done elsewhere. There seems indeed to be little interest in how  — 
.. escapes into vague, general, innocuous platitudes; but rarely things are done in other countries. Sir Harold Kent said to the _ 
ie: explains to the public the issues in question, or why there is Franks Committee, apparently unashamedly: ‘I do not know very ; 
et ei difficulty over the formulation of a policy. Unlimited dispute on jnuch about the Gonsedl d’Etat ’. a 
See the inside, but a united front to the public, is the general principle Another force making for concealment is the conduct of busi- 
of most political organisations, albeit one that is enforced with hess by negotiation. One sees this everywhere; not just in govern- — 
_ different degrees of rigour. For the Government this is made ment but also in industry, in trade unions, and in the academic — 
respectable, even hallowed, by the doctrine of collective responsi- world. Business, it is claimed, in all these spheres is a delicate _ 
bility. affair of negotiating compromises. ‘This can be done successfully 
The resignation of a Minister ‘disrupts the system, especially only if the participants can negotiate in secret conclave, or better. 
if he refuses to give ill-health or the pressure of private or business still, as Cornford called it, by squaring. If they are forced to 
affairs as the reason for resigning. To insist on explaining in a negotiate openly in public they find it difficult to move from — : 
published letter the nature of the dispute that led to the resignation fixed predetermined positions, and are more concerned with 
is hardly playing the game. The Opposition will rub their hands prestige, face-saving, and the clamour of their supporters than 
in glee, but government supporters will talk of "rocking the boat’, with the practical possibilities of agreement. On this view public 
letting the side down’, and accuse the resigning Minister of  gebate while the negotiations are going on jeopardises the possi- 
arrogance in pitting his own narrow view against the collective — bility of reaching agreement. And afterwards, you know the usual 4 
oe wisdom of his colleagues. And the resignation will itself be used appeal: ‘Give the agreement a chance; let’s see how it works = eee 
$e e. OS-ON seeniant for ‘ closing ranks ” ; before criticising it’. at 
eu: -There is little harm in all this if politics is just a art as ee | 
Civil Bareonts and the Government negotiating compromises between vested interests. But if not, if H 
All this would be less serious from the point of view of public principle and a wider public interest should count, then SECTECWi “aie Sed 
debate were it not for another important doctrine of British on these grounds may be cause for alarm. For the greater the — = 
Government, that the Government in power has the exclusive possibility of secrecy, the greater the temptation to the politician 
right of access to Civil Service advice and knowledge. This, and administrator to be content with the negotiated settlement, = 
coupled with the doctrine of Civil Service anonymity and minis- regardless of principle and the wider public interest. More lime-_ a 
terial responsibility, reinforces the tendency towards confidentiality light is indeed one of the most effective ways of preventing ‘politics — aes 
and secrecy. The Opposition may be called Her Majesty’s Oppo- from degenerating into a mere subtle balancing of. the a sinh ed 


sition, and we may all be Her Majesty’s subjects, but civil servants, 
tion to the Government of the day. The rest of us have access to it 


only in so far as the Government agrees to publication. Since 
anonymity, confidentiality, and a monopoly of the facts are among 


$ trine. On this the Ministry and the Civil Service are natural allies, 


although servants of the Crown, confine their advice and informa- _ 


- the most potent instruments of bureaucratic power and influence, — 
_ the Civil Service itself is not inclined to resist this particular doc- ~ 


Aa as one can see from the evidence which civil servants gave before 
_ the Franks Committee on Administrative Tribunals. Sir Harold _accic 


of conflicting pressure groups. Ee 3 : 
_ Then there is the argument based on the aint delicacy, ng a 
tpi and fone wae of the web of connections vital poe 


y vf. relations that has develop e the ast few years. 
‘the universities and the Government, a a consequence 


arily- well, but are. 


ee 


j _ suggests that the present system be altered in’ any way, or asks 
if this be necessary, the bogey that the universities will be — 


. o examined by the. Public Accounts Committee is usually enough 
1 


»& silence him. 


& < ~ system miay itself be one of its weaknesses. For it makes possible. 
_._.. influence over the universities, by suggestion, hint, and innuendo, 


tess * an influence which is so vague that it may be difficult to criticise 
but may yet add up in the end to a more powerful and extensive © 
ee geese than would be tolerated if this were attempted by formal 


Bo tule and instruction. But, perhaps I had better not go on with this _ 
eer illustration. For although I do not really understand. how it all 
22. Works, . Iam sufficiently involved myself to be accused perhaps by ~ 
ie my colleagues of ‘ rocking the boat ’. ; 
_.__ _ The arguments for private and confidential debate which I have 
es. 80, far discussed are only a selection of those that are ‘frequently 
used in defence of the practice. But I wonder whether there is not 
__ in all these arguments a deeper, although unacknowledged, reason 
‘; _ for reluctance to admit the public to a full view of events: a mis- 
trust of the general public; a fear that they will not understand 
or will be unwilling to face the truth; a feeling that the public 
must be cajoled, wheedled, seduced and exhorted, rather than 
convinced by logical argument and debate; a dread that if the 
_ whole complexity of the situation is revealed it will be misinter- 
preted and misjudged. ‘These, plus the temptation to keep 
information secret, because exclusive knowledge means power, 
-seem to me to be the main motive forces behind the passion for 
cliques, confidentiality, and secrecy. There is so often the arrogant 
assumption among the inner circle of experts that truth is a com- 
_modity which the millions cannot face. 
. For whatever the force of the other arguments for secrecy, it is 
remarkable how easy it is, if you move in the right circles and | 


~ 


= INCE the war the characteristics of traditional iapanie 
tae “ architecture and planning which we in the West admire so 
“Qj much have had a stronger influence in Europe and in 
i America than in Japan itself: I mean the decorative use 
ae of structural elements, and those qualities of restraint, simplicity, 
elegance and fine proportion, flexibility of plan and section, 
"sensitive landscaping, and the intimate relation of indoor and 
outdoor areas. It is something of a paradox that Japanese archi- 

tects, with a few notable exceptions, are trying today to create an 
architecture owing allegiance to the aesthetic discoveries of 

- European artists and to the technological discoveries of European 

_ and American scientists. Native traditions are certainly apparent 


aS in their work, particularly the handling of interior space and the 


“use of materials: these things give the best of Tokyo’s recent 

; buildings their Japanese flavour, but in terms of conscious effort 
this native influence is secondary. 

There are, as every traveller remarks, two Japans: the old 

and the new. There is the Japan of the kimono and the yukata 

and that of the jeans and the dungarees; there is formal, secret, 


. e mysterious Nippon and casual, progressive, _ boisterous Japan; 


there is shoji and curtain-wall; fatami and thermo-plastic tile; 
there is cedar and pine, steel ‘and concrete, In London, Paris, 
= Gaiam and New York, the new and the modern have 


1) | ae 


finance, shows 


a or discuss ‘its varia overmuch. | If anyone — 


- == _ To me, as an outsider, the very subtlety. and informality of the 


e Re contacts, to find 
be 


inner workings of his department—al ways p 

prepared to use your contacts 4and information to explain and 
support: the established line in public. Should you turn nasty and 
attack the hand that feeds you, however, your sources of informa- 


- tion will soon dry up and you will find the barriers of SOCey 


erected against you even more strongly than before. 


‘How can this attitude be reconciled with the notion that ours 


is, politically at least, a democratic society? I know that ‘ demo- 
cratic’ is a much overworked word and can now be stretched to 


mean anything. I have even heard it argued that the inner-circle 


system is democratic because it is essential for the proper func- 
tioning . of a modern. democracy. But to me—and I may just be a 
naive innocent in this—political democracy implies a full partici- 
pation by the general public in the argument and debate about 
issues of policy which affect them. How can this discussion be 
sensible and intelligent if crucial information is confined to the 
inner circle, and the public is merely served with clichés and 
platitudes through public relations officers and information 
departments ? 

_ If they are given a chance the public has often a role to play 
in educating the experts and the politicians. Remember how the 
public had to demand of the Government during the war that 
it should be told what sacrifices to make and what needed to be 
done. Even Churchill was surprised by the British workman’s 
willingness to have his red meat rationed! Would we have plunged 
so ignorantly into the Suez affair if there had been a little more 
public knowledge and debate in advance of the arguments going 
on in the Foreign Office? The need to ‘ educate our masters’ in 
a democracy can be read both ways. I was encouraged to find 
a similar viéw expressed by Sir William Haley in his Haldane 
’ Memorial. lecture. I had not dared to hope when I prepared this 
talk that I would get such formidable support for my argument. 

To my mind, therefore, although one can think up many 
arguments and excuses in defence of government on the inner 
circle, there is an overwhelming argument for more frank and open 
discussion of public policy. To quote Cornford once again: 
‘There is only one argument for doing something; the rest are 
arguments for doing nothing. The argument for doing something 
is that it is the right thing to do’.—Third Programme 


~ Rebuilding in the Two J apans 


By NOEL MOFFETT 


evolved empirically, step by step, from-the old; in Tokyo the new 
is new and the old is old and remains so, obstinately. 

I think it seems like this even to the Japanese, but it does not 
trouble them. In a sense, for example, the Japanese business man 
leads a double life—in his office he is efficient, hard-working 
and immaculate, his methods and clothes indistinguishable from 
those of his rival in London or New York; at home he wears the 
traditional yukata, eats his dinner sitting cross-legged on the 
rush-mat floor, and sleeps in the centre of the same floor on two 
or three silk-covered mattresses. 

Tokyo has two kinds of hotel*: the so-called European-style 
and the Japanese- -style. In the hotel Teito I found that life was 
similar to that in any good hotel in London, except that laundry 
was free and courtesy was the rule rather than the exception; 
in the Tawaraya Inn, clad only in yukata and slippers (provided 
by the management) I was a prince, eating and sleeping in my 
own self-contained villa and meeting my fellow-guests in the 
huge and very hot bath (the bathroom being the hotel lounge), 
every whim and wish iexplicably anticipated and gratified 
promptly, intelligently, and graciously by a kimono-ed maid- 
servant trained for this very purpose from the age of twelve. 
Before leaving the hotel Teito I checked the extras on my bill 
and tipped the chamber-maid and the hall-porter; at the 


a * Mr. Moffett travelled in ‘Japan’ to collect material for a special April number of Architectural Design (London) 
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pee! in their miserable hotel. 


Objects of Traditional Ardhitectuve ae is 


What is true of life in Japan today is also true of archiinciiee. 
The new architecture was not evolved from the old. In Tokyo, as 


in Nagasaki and Yokohama, the two exist, side by side, tolerant 


of one another, but each very different: * the one, with beams, 
posts, and panels of cedar, hinoki and pine and heavy Buddhist 
roofs covered with dark grey clay tiles, of a simple elegance and 
a well-proportioned, hand-made lightness; the other of heavy, 


earthquake-proof, reinforced-concrete framework, flat roofs, and. 


aluminium windows. The old architecture is the result of clear, 
logical thinking in plan and section, of a direct, functional use 
of three materials—wood, stone, and plaster—and of superb 
craftsmanship; the chief concern of the designer was always 


protection from the vicissitudes of a diverse, temperamental, and — 
cruel climate. During the severe winter, villages in Hokkaido, 

the northern island, are often isolated for months at a time by ~ 
deep drifts of snow, while the humid, sub-tropical summer — 


demands an open plan with sliding walls and partitions and a 
floor raised well above ground level (so that the air may circulate 
underneath it). 


But Japan’s traditional architecture, in spite of its many fine © 


qualities, has one great fault: it does not withstand earthquake 


or typhoon, both of which are likely to occur at any time. It is’ 


true that a few Shinto and Buddhist temples have stood firm for 
many centuries (some in Nara since the sixth century), but these 
are exceptional. In the centre of Tokyo the only buildings left 
standing after the 1923 earthquake were Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Imperial Hotel (then under construction and built, in marshy 
ground, on a huge concrete raft) and a reinforced-concrete, 
framed warehouse designed by American engineers. And so today 
in Tokyo architects and engineers are much concerned with the 
problem of anti-seismic construction. 

~ The Japanese Government enforces an earthquake coefficient of 
1.2 g. for all building work throughout the country. This means 
that columns and beams must be 20 per cent. stronger than is 
structurally necessary. Consequently the modern framed buildings 


in Tokyo—and there are many of them—seem to the Western - 


visitor heavy and bulky and—except in the hands of a sensitive 


architect—clumsy. This is particularly noticeable when contrasted - 
with the slimness and elegance of those of the city’s traditional 


buildings which survived the bombing. Architects disagree as to 


the best way of designing against earthquakes, but there seem to - 


be two main schools of thought: both accept the principle that 
the structure must resist a lateral, horizontal thrust; but one school 
concentrates loads at a few points only (using very heavy columns, 
reinforced with both steel stanchions and bars) and the other 
school distributes the loads uniformly, claiming that this is 
less costly. Although, I believe, a minor earth tremor occurs 
almost every day in Tokyo, there has not been a serious earth- 
quake since 1923; and so nobody" really knows whether these 
theories are sound or not. 


A New Aesthetic 

Earthquakes are one reason why the Hpinese are so concerned 
to adopt Western methods, and closely linked to this is the 
economic problem. Japan’s military adventures in the nineteen- 
forties left the country bankrupt and many of her cities, including 
Tokyo, in a condition of almost complete ruin. When the war 
ended it was evident that rebuilding would have to be under- 
taken in the most economical manner possible. And there is no 
doubt at all—to at least one Western visitor—that the serious- 
minded, adventurous attitude of some of her architects is pro- 
ducing in Japan a new aesthetic which incorporates Western 
architectural techniques and materials, but which uses them in an 
indigenous Japanese way and gives some of Tokyo’s recent build- 
ings an impressive vitality, directness, and daring. 
Two of Japan’s busiest architects—Junzo Sakakura and Kunio 


Pps nek 
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in English, thanking me for giving ‘manner. Dnaptred by Le 


has built a simple, eleg: 
on a rather cramped 


_Miesian philosophy to ‘the Japanese climate and a Japanese way 


feet high, at a tiny, exquisitely cool rock-and-sand garden, also. 


sites created by the street pattern. These cities have a dignity 


of their town plans. | ~~ 
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Many Japanese architects admire the work of Mi 
Rohe, with its accent on simplicity, purity, and severity. : 
Tange, who is Head of the School of Architecture at one of a ieesy. 
Tokyo’s eight universities, has succeeded in skilfully adapting the | 


of life. He has just completed the first two buildings in a Jong- tes t 
term plan to provide the Tokyo Metropolitan Government witha __ 
suitable headquarters—the equivalent of London’s County Hall 
But, unlike County Hall, it is uncompromisingly modem in 
design—a bold and imaginative balance of heavy, reinforced- > 
concrete structure, and subtle, refined detail and elevational es 
tfeatment. Municipal offices are housed in a huge, rectangular, ae 
nine-storey block connected, at first-floor level, to a beautifully é 
modelled square conference hall. A two-level “underground car a aw 


‘park serves both buildings. A continuous grid of balconies gives 


an elegant, sophisticated air to the long north and south eleva- & eae 
tions; exposed steelwork is Se ee es and balustrades _ f 
et I white. : fone ens aes lr 


- 


ne a Japanese Reataiaemnt 


There are two types of modern building in Japan, the slesian’ 
of which is still strongly influenced by tradition: houses and — ae Pe 
restaurants. The architect Sakakura entertained me to lunch in 
a small restaurant in central Tokyo which he had designed. It "4 
was a delightful experience. From the noisy, dusty street we 
entered a small garden, through a sliding iron gate. A stone- 


_flagged path led us across a ‘lawn’ of tiny pebbles (lighted in the - 


evening by low stone lanterns) with bamboo trees at either side. 

We left our shoes on a granite step and placed our tired feet in 

delicate white slippers, provided by the management: a recep- f 
tionist in a vermilion ‘and silver kimono, bowing, led the eWay 
upstairs to a small room of fine, almost Georgian proportions. ¥ 
Except for a low table and silk cushions, the only other object in 

the room was a single orchid in a white ‘porcelain vase, placed in 
the centre of a raised area—the tokonoma—specially designed for 
it. Walls and ceiling were of untreated cedar and pine, with 

sliding screens of hinoki and translucent soulberry-paper : separating 


-us from the adjoining room. Trying in vain to tuck my kneesunder 


the low table (as one should), drinking saki, awkwardly manipulat- jeri S 


ing: my ivory chopsticks and eating raw fish caught the previous == 


day in the Inland Sea, I looked out, through a shoji window two” 


designed by Mr. Sakakura, with bamboo trees and azaleas. — 


Pte 


When we turn from Tokyo’s modern architecture to her town 
planning we find a far less successful story. Once again tradition — ; 
pointed the way, but the modernists have not followed it. Nara, | 
capital of Japan from the sixth to the eighth century, and Kyoto, t. =% 
capital for 800 years after that, have simple grid-iron plans, with rats | 
fine, wide, straight streets running north and south and a 3 Paix 
rectangular network of narrow shopping streets running: rose. see 
them. The Imperial Palace and temple compounds eG 
(according to their importance) one or more of | % & 


ie 


a sense of order and conte paigely due to the tradi on. 


Tokyo presented a rdiffeécent kind of probler I ate; 
sixteenth century the Shogun Tokus i 
eventually more powerful than the Emperor; wee <n 
Kyoto, and he set up a new capital at ae and Ta 
name to Tokyo. From that pene: eo toe 


lees. 
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is the ‘great Wen’ of the 
Far East. .Its present 
population _is 8,000,000 
(the same as London), but 
it is estimated that in 
1975 Greater Tokyo will 
have a population of 
26,600,000. The develop- 
ment and expansion of 
Tokyo is now ‘ guided’ by 
a Capital Region Develop- 
ment Commission. Its 
Chairman is the Minister 
of Reconstruction who is 
advised by four Com- 
missioners—a civil en- 
gineer, an administrator, a 
banker and a ‘traffic ex- 
pert ’, but no town planner 
and no architect. The 
Commission decided some 
years ago that the present 
rate of growth of the city 
will continue and _in- 
structed the Town Plan- 
ning Department of the 
Metropolitan Government 
to prepare a master plan 
for Greater Tokyo and the 
26,600,000. This has been 
done, and the plan was based on that of Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie for Greater London; that is to say Tokyo has been 
regarded as a series of precincts, each with its own core and dis- 
tinctive urban character: they have proposed that the city should 
be surrounded by a green belt and outline plans have been pre- 
pared for satellite towns in this green belt and beyond it. 

But the planning of Tokyo has its tragic side. First, as regards 
population: Abercrombie decided that Greater London’s popula- 
tion of 10,000,000 was too much and his master plan has been 
specifically designed to reduce it; the Tokyo planners have calmly 
accepted the fact that the city’s population will treble itself 
during the next twenty years: Secondly, the traffic chaos in 


A modern building, the design of which is strongly influenced by Japanese 
‘traditional architecture: a small restaurant in the Ginza, Tokyo’s Soho. 
Diners sit cross-legged on a cushion at a table about twelve inches high 

Photographs by Noel Moffett, by courtesy of ‘ Architectural Design’ 
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Cultural centre which forms part of a group of commercial buildings designed by the Japanese architect Sakakura, 
built in Tokyo in 1957. It contains sales floors, a theatre, cinema, and art gallery; on the roof are a planetarium 


and children’s playground 


Tokyo’s central areas (worse than that of London’s rush-hour) is 
largely the result of the fact that no one is allowed to enter the 
huge private park (approximately the same size as Hyde Park) 
which surrounds the Emperor’s Palace in the heart of the city. 
The chaos is aggravated by the post-war policy of reconstructing 
buildings first and repairing streets afterwards (many central 
streets still have rough planks spanning across war-time bomb 
craters). Thirdly, in London anyone who wants to develop land 
or build anything bigger than a shed must have his plans approved 
by the Town Planning Department of the L.C.C.; in Tokyo, 
architects, engineers, and estate developers do not seem to take 
the: Town Planning Department or its proposals very seriously. 
In planning matters, everyone goes his own way and there is no 
law to prevent him doing so. The autocratic power of big business 
and vested interest really controls the development of Tokyo and 
the planners look helplessly on, Furthermore, there are no powers 
(as there are in Britain) for the compulsory acquisition or control 
of land for the purpose of building houses or flats for lower-income 
groups. Other things complicate the situation still further: before 
the Americans arrived Tokyo streets had no names, buildings being 
located by their nearness to a bridge or bashi; and then, there is 
no separate town planning profession in Japan—most architects 
are at the same time both town planners and landscape architects. 

The lack of compulsory purchase powers has a serious effect on 
the progress of housing schemes by local authorities. The Japan 
Housing Corporation has prepared good housing layouts and 
developed some interesting type-plans for terrace houses, flats, and 
maisonettes. But these schemes can only be built as sites become 
available in the open market and are within the means of the 
Corporation; the largest of them is being built at the moment 
on a site vacated in 1956 by the United States Army; others are 
being built on land reclaimed from Tokyo bay, The situation 
seems ridiculous when one realises that Japan’s housing shortage 
was 4,000,000 dwellings in 1946 and last year was still 2,300,000. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the results of the present 
lack of control are not always negative. Here and there, among the 
chaos and the turmoil, are exciting architectural expressions of the 
spirit of the mid-twentieth century. Last year an enterprising 
industrialist, to the chagrin of the Town Planning Department, 
built a raised motorway in the centre of Tokyo; it is a quarter of 
a mile long, with an arcade of elegant, beautifully-detailed shops 
underneath it (at ground level); but there is no access to it. It is 
hoped that this year someone else may build another quarter of 
a mile and perhaps, in 1960 or 1961, it would be worth while 


(continued on page 546) 
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Spring Faney 


N the spring the garden-owner’s fancy turns, by force of. 
nature, to thoughts of his garden. Maybe those who do not 


have gardens will even feel a little envy. Whether, as Mr. 
F. S. Leonard suggests (in a talk which is published on 


another page), this is because of some deep tribal urge, a love of — 


natural beauty, or a sense of duty could be a matter for argument. 
Certainly for the keen gardener the last few months will have 
been frustrating: for his employment has probably been reduced 


to reading seed catalogues or fiddling about in a greenhouse. 


Now the clock has struck. But is it the right time? The gardening 
books, ever optimistic, wil! tell you that this is the moment to be 
up and out and doing. Yet, as in the present month, the snow and 
frost may still lie forbiddingly upon the ground or cold winds 
paralyse the limbs. The spade will not go in, the hoe will not 
function, even the rake will merely scratch. Again, the gardening 
books will have instructed its readers that all the rough digging 
of the soil should have been completed by Christmas, so that the 
frost and rains of winter will break it down to a fine tilth. But 
supposing that a bout of influenza or a spell of November fogs 
has kept the disciplined gardener away from his duties? Then the 
garden will still be a mess, and instead of the heart warming to 
a lovely tilth surrounded by early spring flowers the mind will 
freeze at the thought of ardours yet unfaced. 

If gardening books are apt to be optimistic, they can also be 
misleading. excepting to the experienced or disillusioned. 


' Some gardening books will tell their readers firmly to get out 


after Easter and start pruning the roses, concealing the fact that 
a powerful school of thought believes that better results can be 
achieved by pruning at Christmas. Other gardening books burst 


_ into raptures about the virtues of digging—and indeed of double- 


digging. But gardeners who toil amid the yellow clay of the 
Metropolis soon become aware of the dangers of removing the 
top soil from where it lies. As to digging in order to bury the 
compost, it is well established that the worms will drag down any 
compost one has to dispose of without any help whatsoever. 
Finally, compost itself can be a disappointment: 
castle of rubbish that is built up in the autumn has by the spring 
dwindled to a modest pile which when dug in seems to sink into 
the ground, spurlos versenkt. The case for digging indeed, as 


_Mr. Leonard says, is that intense joy can be felt in the very act: a 


form of masochism no doubt, but pleasure can be like that. 

Gardening needs the spirit. of adventure and the attitude of 
stoicism. With many other kinds of amusement one can blame 
one’s team mate or partner. But the gardener can only blame the 
weather when, after he has patiently dug and tilled, and planted 
and hoed, the treasures for which he has patiently waited for many 
weeks or months emerge spindly or worm-bitten, damaged by 
mildew or one of the thousands of other ills to which the seedling 
is heir. On the other hand, justified precautions may be rewarding; 
all the labour and all the money that have been spent on seed and 
plant, on compost and fertilizer, on tools and weed-killers may 
have yielded a veritable masterpiece of loveliness. It is true that 
you can usually buy better-looking flowers or vegetables at the 
shop round the corner at a quarter the price: but even if it is a 
poor thing, the gardener reckons, it will be mine own. 


The ‘repro- - 


_at Moscow’s change of attitude on the control of outer space if 


the handsome. 


"Foreign "i 


MR. ‘Borcanm’ s latest letter to ve Massage the 
which was broadcast from Moscow on March 19, kept a 
conference once again to the fore in commentaries. Many V 
commentators thought this letter was a set-back for. summit talks. 2 ‘ 
The New York Times was quoted as saying: = oie ys 
President Eisenhower is ready to go to a summit meeting. fs 
_ advance preparations hold out promise for progress, but, if he 
does so, to go without having his hands tied. This means that a 
the United States reserves the right to discuss such basic topics _ ce dy: 


as German reunification by free elections within the framework — ae 
of European security, and the freedom of the Bist: Europea. 7 
nations, :? 42 eae gt 


Commenting on the Soviet proposal fein control of- outer space =P 
with the abolition of foreign bases The New York . Times was — ae ras 
quoted as saying: j hee gee 
The disingenuousness of the Soviet proposal’ is ee Cl ae 
The Soviets deny, of course, that they have any foreign military = — 
_ bases, though they have made all Eastern Europe a vast military 2s) ag 
base under Moscow-controlled puppet regimes backed by Soviet _ J 
troops. The bases they want to eliminate therefore are Western, — 
principally American... . Such elimination would, of course,mean 
the end of Western alliances and a clear road to further Soviet ee | 
conquests. No Western bases have been imposed on any nation — 
which does not want them for its own protection; Denmark and — 
Norway are freely accorded the right to reject = bases without bo pes | 
impairing their Nato membership. <4 


_ From France, Le Figaro was quoted as saying one ‘would rejoice Sg 


its conditions did not kill the idea of an agreement: Washington 
could never accept such a ‘fool’s bargain’. The Socialist Le — 
Populaire was quoted as commenting : os os 

The Americans must retire across the Atlantic and ie their 
rocket installations with them, while the Russians retire some 
few hundred kilometres, without any assurance that they take with 
them the rocket installations they have set up in most of the 
countries of east Europe—since the Soviet proposals do not — 
envisage any control, Their suggestions cannot be considered as _ 
long as there is no rea simultaneous, and controlled dis- : 
armament, 

From Switzerland, Tribune de Genéve was quoted as saying: 

The Western Powers might ask the Soviet Union whether it 
would be ready to renounce its own bases—which, of course, 
would mean a complete and supervised military evacuation ‘of (>= 
the satellite and annexed countries. 

A comment widely broadcast in Moscow’s foreign-language OM : 
services refuted the argument that the U.S.S.R. wanted the ity 
United States to dismantle its foreign bases but was unwilling 
to abandon its own bases in east Europe. The Soviet Government, ay 
it said, had never considered it a ‘normal’ situation that Soviet = 
troops were stationed in some of the Warsaw Pact countries, but 
its approaches to the Western Powers had been rebuffed. A - 
Moscow broadcast to Britain said that acceptance of the United 
States’ plan for controlled outer space would confer immunityon = 
the U.S.A., while its allies would remain exposed to possible. Rison 


_ retaliatory | blows against United States bases abroad. Moreover, — 


the American plan for aerial inspection ae not cover the Us: OE ne) 
bases abroad: lr te 
Under the aerial inspection plan, nen as a spauner into aie ae 
work of the Disarmament Commission, United States ’plames 
could plot targets in the U.S.S.R. to be wiped out from_their De 
bases in Europe, the Middle East, and North Africa, but Soviet 


* 


aerial reconnaissance. could fly only over targets in the U.S.A. : Be - 
which would be out of bounds by the ban on the use of outer ee 
space for the inter-continental ballistic missiles. bee 
Another Moscow broadcast to England tried to answer eae : ee. 
Western argument that if Soviet troops withdrew from the east” se 


European countries they would be only a short distance away, 
whereas if American troops withdrew from Europe they would be ca 
thousands of miles across the ocean. The answer was: 
If the United States forces have come so many thousands: 

miles from. their own frontiers, common 

must traverse. the same thousands: of pe to. 
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_ BREAKING THE PRICE BARRIER 


_ ©THE DISCOUNT STORE is perhaps the feature of modern America 
ad Pate) ee Wes a le’ P Pp ee a 
_ which is most intoxicating to the visit 


vi} 


to m Europe’, said 
CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Washington correspondent, in 


‘From Our Own Correspondent’. ‘ There, assembled in bazaar- 


: 18 enamel, all those minor miracles that Americans call small appli- 
__ ances,run byelectricity, __ ies 3 


thing in the discount 


; - 


more comfortable. _ 


-and giant screens; the 
radios ranging from 


_ of the disc jockey, and 


~ cabinet television, radio, 


this and 


and intended to save 
labour or make life 


‘There, too, are the 
television sets, portable 


short-wave ___ receivers 
down to the clock radio 
which wakes almost 
every sleeping Ameri- 
can to the morning call 


turns itself off after he 
has climbed back into 
bed at night. There are 
the so-called Hi-Fi 
consoles which pack 
into a single massive 


and gramophone. All 
apparently 
bargains, too, for every- 


store has a large label 
bearing two prices,. the 
so-called list price and 


_ what is sometimes called “ Our special sale price”, which may 


be anything from 15 to 50 per cent. lower. But I should correct 
myself here: there are discount stores which display only the 
list price; the discount price is confided to you as “ wonderful 
news ”’ by the salesman. cet 

‘The discount store is a recent phenomenon, and it may prove 
to be short-lived. It was born a little more than twenty years 
‘ago as an indirect sequel to the great depression. Forty-two out 
of the forty-eight States in the Union had passed laws to protect 


the small business men—laws which legalised minimum-price- 


fixing agreements between manufacturer and dealer. The prices so 
fixed were thirty to forty per cent. above production costs and 
intended to ensure that the manufacturer, the wholesale distributor, 
and the retailer all got fair profits. It was known as the fair- 
trading system. The only person who did not think it was fair 
was the consumer, and he made his feelings felt. The result was 
the trader who cut out as many middlemen as possible, who shaved 


his own profits toa minimum in order to have a quick turnover, 


an 


- ageous adopted subterfuges. They called themselves “selling 


= 


and who then challenged the fair trade laws of his State. 
_* Some of these discount traders, as they were called, relying 


on American distrust of cartels and belief in free enterprise, boldly 
declared that agreements made with other businesses were not _ 


binding on them, and took the matter to the Supreme Court of 
their State: very often that court upheld them. The less cour- 


clubs ”, or “ co-operatives ”, and issued membership cards to the 
public. Others again went in for sales by post. Others relied 


_ merely on staying in business until authorities caught up with 


them, and then diving into bankruptcy. There were also the 


so-called “ warehouse sales ” of goods allegedly damaged by fire, 


“y ? 


de . 


Cattle grazing in the low-lying moorlands of Somerset at King’s Sedgemoor 


flood, or tornado, or just bought up “from other bankrupts. 


‘Gradually the State authorities were discouraged from taking 


active steps against the multiplying discount houses, but a few 


gigantic manufacturing enterprises kept up the fight insisting that 
their goods be sold at fixed prices and bringing private legal action 
against retailers who refused to accept them. During the last few 
years these champions of fair trade have been fighting a losing 
battle against free enterprise, but it has generally been possible 
to find, in the same town, so-called accredited dealers who sold 
appliances at the manufacturers’ recommended price and a dis- 


count store competing with them and selling the same stock at a 


discount. The accredited 
dealers offered their 
customers gilt - edged 
guarantees, free deliv- 
ery, and pledges of free 
servicing, and also the 
strong suggestions that 
goods bought at dis- 
count houses might well 
be found to be defective 
or inferior. The dis- 
count trader retaliated 
by exaggerating the so- 
called list price, by sell- 
ing his goods ready to 
be carried away in the 
manufacturer’s carton, 
which gave them a 
strange sort of glamour 
and also saved man- 
power, and often by 
agreeing to take the 
goods back if they were 
returned to the shop, 
along with the receipted 
bill, within a week or 
ten days. 

‘A week or so ago, 
one of the biggest champions of fair trade, the General Electric 
Company, gave up the struggle and abandoned price-fixing. It 
was immediately followed by several of its major competitors, and 
the result, in cities like New York, was an outbreak of price war- 
fare. Jubilant housewives rushed from one store to another, while 
frenzied managers kept marking the price tickets lower and lower 


_to compete with the discount house across the street. The situa-_ 


tion is still fluid. The more manufacturers abandon fair trading, 
the harder it is for others to maintain it. We may see a collapse 
of the present fixed prices on such things as drugs, cosmetics, 
ironmongery, and tobacco. Another consequence is likely to be the 
final extinction of the small accredited dealer. His tragedy will, 
however, be to the benefit of the general public, in a general 
revision of prices downwards. And, of course, the final victim 
should be the discount dealer himself—that is, if all prices find a 
common level in a free market’. 


‘SPRING COMES TO THE MOORS 


‘ Although the winters we get in our low-lying Somerset moor- 
lands are by no means hard compared with those of Exmoor, 
or even on Mendip’, said E. L. Kettine in ‘The Waking 
Countryside’ (West of England Home Service), ‘there is no 
gainsaying that we are always pleased to see spring creeping over 
the moors. Relieved, too, that the threat of the big winter floods 
is receding, though we can never be complacent in the moors, 
for if you get enough rainfall you will get the floods, whatever 
the time of the year. The whole history of the moors is made up 
of floods, and our efforts to prevent them. So it is not surprising 
that in this “land below sea level ”, with its countless rectangular 
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fields divided by ditches and rhynes and framed with pollard 


withy trees, the springtime (and in fact all the seasons) has a 
special flavour—a flavour exactly suited to surroundings which 
can change from dry land to an inland sea overnight. Spring 
does not go “ bustin’ out all over” in the moors, except to a 
discerning eye. There are no sheets of bluebells or drifts of wild 
daffodils, for the main crop in the moors is grass—thousands and 
thousands of acres of it. 

‘ All through the winter the landscape has looked dull, drab, 
and spiritless, enlivened perhaps by the sight of a flight of winter- 
ing duck or a skein of wild geese. But from these dull greens 
and browns of the winter grass there gradually emerges the new 
spring crop, — bright 
green and _ beautiful. 
Wild flowers there are, 
millions and millions of 
them, but they are 
mainly of quiet colours, 
so that unless you 
specially look for them 
you still get the overall 
impression of bright, 
young grass. 

“And then with one 
of those sudden changes, 
so typical of the moor- 
lands, the whole atmosphere of the place alters, 
for the cattle have come back: Shorthorns, 
Friesians, Aberdeen Angus and all the rest. 
They have been wintered in the farm bartons 
on the hills, and if the winter has been at all 
severe the farmers have been watching that moor- 
land grass anxiously, for feeding stuffs will be 
getting desperately short. But everything still 
depends on the weather, for even though the grass is there 
the moors may still be too wet to carry the cattle, and a late 
fiood may ruin the young grass’ for weeks. But sooner or 
later conditions. are just right, and then the farmers waste 
no time. The vast, flat, level tracts were yesterday devoid of 
almost anything larger than a shrew or water vole. Now they 
are quietly filled with large placid animals—cows, bullock, young 
stock—all contented to be at liberty once more. Spring has come 
to the moors’. 


Conus gloria-maris and 
(right) Murex loebbeckii 


COLLECTING SHELLS 

‘During the nineteenth century’, said S. P. DANCE in Network 
Three, ‘many people collected shells for amusement, and more 
than one dealer in natural history specimens did a flourishing 
trade in shells alone. There are no dealers in this country today. 
In America, on the other hand, shell collecting enjoys such 


popularity that besides providing several dealers with a good - 


living there are a number of shell clubs where enthusiasts can 
meet to exchange shells and talk shell talk. It is a pity there are 
no such clubs here, for, with the exception of the Conchological 
Society, which is primarily intended for the more serious 
student, there is no common ground on which shell collectors 
can meet. 

“Although there are no dealers in this country, this is not to 
say that one cannot buy shells here at all, for there are several 
places in London that do a trade in shells as a side-line. It is 
sometimes possible to pick up an odd item in antique shops or 
on bric-d-brac stalls, and only recently a friend of mine came 
across a reasonable specimen of the rare golden cowry—Cyprea 
aurantia—in an antique shop; and it is worthy of note that a speci- 
men of Conus gloria-maris was once picked up on a stall in the 
Caledonian Market. 

“Conus gloria-maris is the undisputed idol of conchology, the 
desire of nearly every collector. Yet it is by no means the rarest 
of shells; there are at least two dozen specimens know to exist 
in collections. In appearance it is a very elegant, often exquisitely 
marked shell but, in my opinion, not the most beautiful of species. 
Could it be the name it has been given that makes it so coveted? 
Translated it means “ Glory of the Sea”, a resounding title for 
any shell. 

“No less than five of these cones have found their way into the 
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collection in the Natural History Museum, more than are to 
be seen in any other institution in the world. But I would much 
rather see five specimens of the lovely little Murex loebbeckii in 
their place; nothing could be more exquisitely beautiful than this - 
rare deep-water species, one of which is‘on permanent exhibition 
in the Museum. 

‘Naturally the collector is attracted by the larger, brighter- 
coloured species and goes all out to collect the biggest and best 
specimens he can. But it is on many of her smallest species that 
nature has lavished her most delightful shapes and patterns. If 
more collectors would provide themselves with good pocket-lenses 
and used them often I am sure that they would find a whole 
new world opened to them. The collector with 
limited cabinet space would do well to concentrate 
on the smaller species ’. 


MAD ALINGTON 
‘ Seventeenth- century Letchworth Hall’, said 
RICHARD WHITMORE in ‘Town and Country’, ‘is 
now a respectable, residential hotel, typical of 
Ebenezer Howard’s first Garden City. But fifty years 
before this town was born, things were not so quiet. 
“It all began when the Reverend John Alington 
came to live at the hall in 1838. As he succeeded his 
grandfather as Squire he was invited by the un- 
suspecting Rector, the Reverend Samuel Knapp, to 
assist in the church services for the village. John 
Alington accepted, but hardly had he done so when 
—to put it mildly—he changed. To the Rector’s 
dismay, he took control of the services, officiated at 
baptisms and marriages, leaving Mr. Knapp to deal 
only with the burial of the dead. He then- began 
to preach strange, garbled sermons, which shocked 
the congregation so 
much that soon the 

Bishop got to hear of 

it, and Squire Alington 

was suspended from 
the Church. Infuriated 
at his dismissal, “ Mad 
- Alington”, as he be- 
came known, set up his 
own, unorthodox church 
in Letchworth Hall. 
‘People of all classes 
flocked from a_ wide 
area to hear him; but 
he extended a par- 
ticularly friendly hand 
to tramps and gipsies. In the hall was an organ, two musical 
boxes, and a veteran piano, to which he affectionately referred as 
his “ Tiddlee-bump ”. While people arrived Alington would dash 
from one instrument to.another playing voluntaries. After this, 
out came the famous hobby horse. Astride it, and being pushed 
along by his servants, Alington whooped and whipped his way 
furiously up and down the hall, usually finishing up on the floor 
with the velocipede on top of him. 

“Then, he would disappear, to come back a moment later clad 
in a superb leopard skin. Following two addresses—during which 
he read love poems—Mad Alington would again vanish. This 
time, he slipped out through a door, rushed upstairs, opened a 
trap door and leapt out, like a Demon King, into the Minstrels’ 
Gallery. This theatrical effect always produced great applause, 
especially when he did the sprint in record time. Then would 
come_one of his strange sermons, which culminated with his 
ripping off his sandy wig and hurling it into the cheering audience. 
During the drinking and dancing which followed, if he saw any- 
thing he did not like, Alington would stop everything and reach 
for his shotgun. For he did not like unruly behaviour among his 

eople. 
z ‘His feud with the rightful parson was kept up whenever 
possible. In 1863, the Irreverend John Alington was confined to 
bed. One day, just before Christmas, he bellowed for a tumbler- 
ful of brandy. He drank it in one gulp, sank back on to his pillows 
and died, with a contented sigh’. Akins 


Cyprea aurantia (the golden cowry) 
British Museum (Natural History) 
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Ae: “SAR from being exhausted by the year 2000, it is now 
eS an established fact that the fossil fuel resources of the 


of years to come. It should no longer be necessary for 


___ present objectives of our energy policy require reappraisal. 
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a they reflected the economic and political climate of those times. 
__ _We were still in the period of rationing. The difficulties of import- 
___ ing goods from overseas were fresh in our minds. The prices for 


ie everyone feared the exhaustion of the world’s-fossil fuel resources 
___ in the not too distant future. Moreover, most of the oil and coal 
resources of the free world were in the dollar area and we were 
desperately short of foreign exchange. In this country at least the 


* manufacture of the basic organic chemicals was still practised — 


largely along traditional lines. Coal was the raw material for coke 
and town gas, small quantities of tar chemicals and fertilisers. 
Industrial alcohols were produced by fermentation from molasses. 
Petroleum was primarily the source of mobile power. The stan- 
dard source of energy in all cases was coal; fuel oil, apart from 
__, bunkering, played an insignificant role as an industrial fuel. 
In these circumstances it was undoubtedly right to base our 
___ post-war energy policy upon our own deposits of coal, and to aim 


at maximum efficiency in production and consumption of our 


own resources within our own economy, but particularly within 
___ the individual gas, electricity, and transport undertakings. Natur- 
ally, too, the business objectives of the nationalised undertakings 
‘were also based upon the techniques and usages of those days. 


> improving the efficiency of the individual industries were pursued 


_ consistently. We all remember the work of the Herbert, Fleck, 


and Ridley Committees, and their recommendations have un- 

_ doubtedly contributed to a great improvement in methods. 

However, their activities have been confined to the individual 

be other things an inquiry into the overall economics of fuel supplies, 

and expressed the view that steps should be taken to ensure 

co-operation between different fuel industries in production and 

~ distribution, including new developments. The members of the 

___ Ridley Committee which published its findings in 1952 were at 

| “that time still doubtful about the availability and size of coal and 
____ petroleum deposits outside the United Kingdom. | 


plored, we can state categorically that within a radius of a few 


YN free world, that is, coal and oil, will last for thousands — 
aay : ’ 


___us to worry about scarcity. On the contrary, we should ask our- 
___~ selves the question: how can we most profitably spend our‘money — 
so as to make the best use of the materials which are now in 
_ such plentiful supply? I am, therefore, going to argue that the 


These policy objectives were set up ten years ago and naturally. 


petroleum products, foreign coal and shipping, were high. The 
exploitation of the Middle East was in its initial stages, and 


_. There is no question in my mind that the policies which aimed at — 


Today, when only a fraction of the free world has been ex- 
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In a recent debate, the Minister of Power conceded that a 
turning point might well have been’reached in coal, and that we 
could look forward to the abandonment of a policy of producing 


coal in this country at any price and with disregard to quality. 
He agreed that the time had come to look into the question 
whether or not the gas and electricity industries were wasting 
money by duplication of their sales efforts. However, the Minister - 
based his belief on the possible diminution in the role of ccal in 


_ the advent of nuclear power at some future date. While admitting 


. fundamental concepts of our national fuel policy and the statutory 


“industries. Only the Ridley Committee recommended. amongst — 


: thousand miles from this country there are enormous resources 


of petroleum, natural gas, and shale, not to mention the vast coal 
deposits in South Africa, U.S.A., and Canada. We also know 
that great savings in capital outlay and economics in operating 
costs can be brought about by treating the production of gas, 


; _ fuels, power, electricity, and chemicals as one integrated operation. 
Chemicals which could be produced only in small quantities from 
-___ coal-tar or by fermentation can today be manufactured in large 
Me _ quantities from petroleum at economic prices. Furthermore, the 


manufacture of certain chemicals required in large quantities for 
_ plastics, synthetic fibres, etc., now necessitates production methods 
_ which can be carried out economically only by combining their 
manufacture with oil refining, the production of gas and elec- 
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large quantities and at low cost. 
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ty. For all these purposes coal and petroleum must be avail- 


; + 4the importance of oil he was clearly satisfied that the Government 
__ was doing the right thing by spending our money on the produc- 
- tion of coal in this country. Though the ministerial statement 


indicates that there are some changes afoot in the basic thinking of 
our Government, I believe that the announced changes do not go 


far enough. I am convinced that the conditions on which our energy 


policy is based, and the methods of producing gas, electricity, and 
chemicals have chagged so much that we must re-examine the 


powers of our nationalised fuel and power industries. 
I am not concerned with the question of ownership, but with 
the problem of management objectives. I am not questioning the 


policy of nationalisation, and, in so far as any change in the 
‘statutory powers of our nationalised industries may seem 


desirable, it presents no difficulty. Whatever the statutes may say 
today, parliament may change them whenever it thinks fit to do so. 

What really matters is the question where and how are we to 
invest the-capital resources of the nation in order to provide it 
with the basic fuels for energy with the minimum capital outlay 
and at competitive prices? Until this problem is solved we shall 
not be able to take advantage of the savings in capital outlay and 


operating costs which can result from the technological advances 


of the day. I therefore come back to the question: should we 
continue to invest only in British coal, or should the nationalised 


industries consider investments in foreign coal deposits, natural 


gas, and perhaps even petroleum? 
Let me remind you here that in the case of petroleum the 
question has already solved itself. So far we in this country have 


not been able to produce petroleum in commercial quantities. 


The problem whether or not to invest in oil abroad does not, 
therefore, arise. It is merely the question of where we should 
invest to our best advantage. Why should we not apply the 
same policy to coal which we are now applying to oil? If the 
production of coal were still a matter of private investment 
we would undoubtedly have continued with the policy of searching 
for or investing in coal abroad—a policy which was started 


long before the war. Today government-owned, that is the © 


nation’s, funds are already employed in many directions to help 
in the production of essential raw materials and to foster the 
economic development of the Commonwealth, Since 1913 govern- 
ment funds have been invested in the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany, now British Petroleum, and have played an important part 
in its early development. 


_Not a Revolutionary Suggestion 


I see, therefore, nothing revolutionary in extending the opera- 
tions of -our nationalised industries outside the United Kingdom 
if by making such an investment we could produce fuels with a 
smaller monetary outlay and at a lower cost than is possible in 
this country. There is no doubt that in many instances we have 
reached the point where investment abroad, whether in coal or 


oil, would produce better results than can be expected from 


investment at home, particularly as far as the production of 
certain qualities of coal is concerned. The reports of the National 
Coal Board contain many references to the fact that seams of 
high-quality coal are either exhausted or nearing exhaustion. In 
order to maintain the production-of coal at all the Board has 
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I am not criticising the investment caee in the Srodactaet 
and development of our own coal resources. Even as recently © 


as 1956 the average production costs in the East Midland and 
North Eastern Divisions, which in that year counted for nearly — 


90,000,000 tons of coal, were as low as 56s. and a little over 
68s. per ton respectively. I do not know whether production in 
these fields might have been bigger had it not been for the 
Board’s preoccupation with the other areas. It would seem to me, 
therefore, that these areas can now compete effectively with 


imported coal or petroleum products, and should be able to do so 


probably for a long time to come. It is likely that this argument 
could apply also to at least part of the production in some of 
the other coalfields. There is, therefore, no doubt that investment 
in these deposits of coal at home is fully justified on all economic 
grounds. In the United States, where coal, oil, and natural gas 
are allowed to compete freely with each other, coal has remained 
an aan part of American energy ‘supply. 


‘ 


Use of Fuel by Our Compedttnns ees 

At this point I should say something about the energy cee 
of those of our most important European competitors who, like 
us, have built their economy on indigenous coal. These are 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Holland. Like us, they have 
greatly increased their use of fuel oil since the war. However, we 
differ from them in some important aspects of fuel policy. First, 
with regard to imports; in Germany, Belgium, and Holland, 
American and, in some cases, Polish coal is now sold below the 
local price for home-produced coal. 
undoubtedly the result of a deliberate policy to create truly com-' 
petitive conditions in the fuel markets, and to provide industry 


_ with energy at the lowest possible price. 
From time to time during recent years we in this country have 


imported American coal, but the object of the exercise has been 


to enable the Coal Board to meet the promised rations. In fact, 


we imported most of our American coal at a time when freights — 
“were high. We do not do so today when such imports could be 
competitive and in fact help to reduce the price to the consumer. 
Although the European coal countries were like us before, the | 
war mostly exporters of coal, they have equipped themselves to 
import coal by erecting large unloading installations. We, on the 
other hand, if I am rightly informed, do not possess a single | 


among: ns, 
- and most Pecenity by the introd wee of import Reon: Tt has — 
_ also been stated that after completion of the Board’s present invest- 
_ ment programme, amounting to about £1, 000, 000,000, the annual _ 
output will at the best be raised by 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 tons. - 
- The balance of the money will have ‘been “largely devoted to Or not, to invest in n 
preventing the output falling by bras Seed like 4, ee 000 tons - - By contrast, the natio 


ie ee year, 
_ of refinery gases, gas oil, and natural gas—th 


resources, after allowing of course for the capital e: 


cheap fossil fuel for-a very long time to come; -secondly, cas 


These importations .are © 


of t 

the of 
‘market “competition a an 
the big. producers. and users 


give overriding priority t 


development—are of a marginal character. As far as 
out the European countries which I have just mentioned ar 
basing their policy of developing 1 new resources of fossil fuc 
the belief that these resources will be in cheap and plenti il suppl 

for a long time to come; and that the delivered cost | 7 
will be low. In short, i it will be more economic to inves 


new production, harbours, transport, and Heese fac 
has hitherto been the case. ? yt oes 
-I would not like to convey the i impression that what i is happen-_ es 
ing abroad should in all cases serve as a model for our own 
policies. I do, however, hope that I have made two points: : 
that there is no need. to fear the exhaustion of the. _supp 


lies of 


most of our principal competitors are moving away from the - 

_ policy of meeting quantity objectives toa policy in. which business 
considerations are playing an increasing role. The Minister of © 
Power seems to agree with this change in objectives | because oe 
he has recently said publicly that the coal industry must become 

a business, If this is to be so, surely we must alter the Principles 

of our energy pay and the functions of our fuel and ‘power 

__ industries. 


'* T have said that I da not question the policy of nationalisation. ¢. if ah 


Indeed I believe we must accept public ownership in coal, gas and % Be 


_ power as part of our national life. This being so, it is incumbent _ 

on all of us to ensure that the policy of our nationalised under- cs z 
takings is henceforth based on the principle that the money which * 

the nation has invested in them will give the maximum return. oe 
In turn this makes it incumbent upon the nation to ensure that = 
the powers of the nationalised undertakings are such that they — ae 
will at all times be able to conduct their os in this manner. ae 


ee 


eee 


installation for the unloading of large modern carriers. This is suggest that these functions should necessarily be centred in. the — 


_ the reason why imports had to come via Rotterdam where they 


were transferred to barges for transhipment to this country. As 
long as this state of affairs persists, we shall have no chance of 
importing coal on competitive terms with the Continent. 

. ‘The second difference between British and Continental fuel 
policies concerns investment. Most of the principal European 
countries, whether coal producing or not, are now actively search- 
ing for new and cheaper sources of energy, both within their own 
territories and elsewhere. In Germany and Belgium the work is 
carried out by private enterprise. Amongst those taking a leading 
part in these developments are the big holding companies which - 
largely control the coal, gas, steel, and chemical industries of 
these countries. In France and Italy, government guarantees and 
cash investment play a large role in the search for new resources. 
Nationalised undertakings are actively participating in these 
developments, either alone or in seal 5s tates with private enter 
prise. 


Thirdly, in all countries of the Common Market private enter- 


prise and nationalised undertakings are building up integrated 


plants based upon coal and oil for the production of gas, elec- 


tricity, chemicals, and fuels. In France, Gaz de France is particu-— 
larly active in the field of natural gas development. In Italy the 


Extending the Funeeote ate ee N. C. B. 2 a oe 

As I see it we must now choose one of two alternatives. We- a 
can restrict the Coal Board to limit the production of coal in = 
_ Britain to that which can be profitably produced and marketed — ps 
in free and open competition with imported fuels. If we do not 7 
wish to adopt this policy we must then extend the functions of the = 
‘National Coal Board so that it can produee on equal terms with | . 
foreign producers and with other forms of energy. I do not =) 
National Coal Board. It seems to me that we in factneedakind = — 
of Power.or Energy Authority which would ensure that all con- 
sumers, whether nationalised” or not, are able to buy all forms of | b 


energy at competitive prices. It would also be the function of this 
Authority to ensure that the production of gas, electricity, 2S abl ote 

chemicals, and fuels amongst the nationalised industries is carried = 

out in line with the technical developments of the day. For my a 
of 

por 

ca 


own part I could only advocate the setting up of sI ch an 2 
Authority if it and the nationalised industries under its control 
would have to find their capital requirements in the open. market, — 
and would no longer possess rice-fixing powers. REY a ar 
To those who see some ng i i 4 ae? 
upon foreign coal or fore 
foreign exchange problem eld like to tell the story 
Budget debate in 1865. i 


rely on the importation of 
British miner would, 
United States not only th 


higher American wages. Whi 
Rater s Ak ing the 


ure, not hen tie presence of this or 
s country. It was taken for granted that o 


HAVE. Freiently, heard the \ view 
expressed. by owners of pewter-ware. 
that because a piece does not bear a 
HB legible maker’s mark it is of com- 
paratively little importance. This view is 
- completely false. If one were to take at 
- random, say, a dozen pieces of antique 
_ pewter-ware, and were to examine these 
Closely, it is probable that only about half 
of them would be. found to bear a mark 
= of any sort punched into the metal. Such 
a mark ‘would be, in all probability, that 
impressed on the article by the maker 
himself at the time of manufacture, with — 
the object of enabling. him and, others to” 
recognise the piece as of his particular 
= Resear Other marks may also be 
____ found on some items, and I hope to clarify _ 
‘oat - some of these as we proceed. 

The practice of affixing a distinguishing 
erate on objects of pewter-ware has doubt- | 
less been employed from time immemorial, 
and it is not uncommon to find that even» a 
Roman -pewterers sometimes placed some 
mark, such as their name crudely scratched, 
ae re on the underside of vessels. In all. 
. a probability this was done merely as a 
matter of pride in a job well finished, ie 


ey in the same way as Roman potters. and @ this A=! 
stonemasons sometimes inscribed a name ~ oe 
_-. or device on the pots or brickwork on fwhich; SEL Sporkad. 


Be In later years, however, especially in England, the guilds which 
-- controlled the pewterers’ trade made laws which were designed 
ben me “ to ensure that the maker’s own mark was placed on his wares and, 
____ furthermore, that each man’s mark should be different from 
ae ae another’s. In London the trade was regulated by the Pewterers’. 
Company; from its Hall in Lime Street in the City, and we are 
- fortunate that the Company’ s written recone go eek to the early 
> - fourteenth century. ser 
ie bys It is, however, not until the year 1550 that Oey. mention is 
ee made of the fact that makers’ marks should be recorded in the 
____ Pewterers’ Hall. The method adopted for this purpose -was to 
have a flat sheet of lead or pewter on which the steel die con- 
taining the maker’s allotted mark was struck; this mark to be 
a9 exactly similar to that which he used upon his wares. 
ae - From the earliest times the Company had established SEES 
be of quality for the alloys which were used in the making of 
ae _ pewter, and certain specific articles, such as plates and ‘ flatware’ 
generally, were to be made of one quality of metal, whilst 
is, flagons, and other ‘ hollow-ware” were to be made of 
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ilous: pewterers would sometimes use a lesser amount of 
ay * ¥ Pr 


Tin was the most expensive of the ingredients, and 


| hel in 25 Vhatis ur Epjedive tay? Ts 
ces lad been maximum amount of British ¢ 
to qualities? Is it our objec ves 


‘a marginal attention — 
| give. employment: to the 


to 


_maximum number of miners, or is it our’ objective | to provide all 


_users with fuels at the lowest price and with the minimum capital — 
 qutlay?: I realise that strategic and political circumstances must 


affect our policy decisions. However, I contend that it is now 
essential that we clarify these issues separately. 

Our energy policy now completely hamstrings our industrial 
activity, and ties up vast resources Yin could be better employed 
ss igaees —Third Programme 


English baluster-shaped wine measure, c. 1600, 


with the crowned ‘hR’ mark 
Victoria and Albert Museum 


_likely pieces to 
bear readable 
marks, and _ since 


the majority of — 
those still in exist-_ 


ence were made 


during the. 


tin, and a greater amount of lead or other 
metal, in the melting-pot their wares were 
cast from. 

When these were tested, by men speci- 
ally appointed for. that purpose, and the 
pewter-ware was found to be wanting in 

quality, the offending pewterer was in the 
first instance. severely reprimanded, but 
for later offences could be fined heavily, 
or even lose the right to practise the trade 
at all. Therefore it was of major import- 


‘ ~ ance that the maker should. strike a mark 
_ . on his wares by which he could be known 


during his working life. 


Not much is known of makers’ marks © 


before the time of Elizabeth I, other than 
that they were, as a rule, exceedingly 


small, circular marks about a quarter of | 


an inch or less in diameter, usually with 


initials only of the maker. It is also un- 


likely that any but the specialist will have 
found more than one or two pieces which 
can be safely attributed to the-seventeenth 


century. It is more probable that the ~ 


average collection will comprise a few 
plates or dishes of periods around the 
seventeen-fifties and a_ selection of 
Victorian drinking pots of one sort or 
another. Plates and dishes will be the most 


eighteenth century 


it is exceedingly 
likely _ that _ the 
marks. will be 
found recorded in 
collectors’ _litera- 
ture. - 
- The isons of 
the Worshipful 


Company of. 


Pewterers of Lon- 
don was published 
in 1902, and at the 
back of the second 
volume are full- 


ne a Anne tankard Gating the crowned ‘AR’ 


ce Eres the 


‘ Foreign pewterers also used the 
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sized reproductions of the five pewter touchplates bearing makers’ 
marks dating from about 1640 onwards to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. These touchplates are still in the possession of 
the Company. It was not until many years later that the full signifi- 
cance of the marks was known, for unfortunately no list of the 
pewterers who struck the marks has been found with the records. 
In 1929, the late Howard H. Cotterell produced Old Pewter, 
lis Makers and Marks, and in this he was able to allocate the 
majority of the touchplate marks to known pewterers, and much 
research has been done since to establish the ownership of many 
more. In Cotterell’s book, also, the touchplates themselves are 
reproduced in a much more useful form. Many more marks than 
those on the touchplates are also recorded, and the true enthusiast 
will find, in time, that the book is an invaluable reference. 
Generally speaking, the early seventeenth-century makers’ marks 
were small and circular, but occasionally were slightly oval, not 
usually more than half an inch in diameter, the outer edge 
formed of a series of dots, and thus known as ‘ beaded circles ’, or 
‘beaded ovals’, as the case may be. 
Inside these shapes would be found 
the maker’s initials (with, perhaps, 
some simple device adopted as his 
‘trade mark’). Before the end of the 
century the marks were made larger, 
and in shapes other than as described, 
and frequently had the owner’s 
Christian name and surname in full. 
Again, speaking generally, in the 
case of English pewterers the main 
touch would be struck once only on 
the back of plates and dishes, but this 
touch-was sometimes supplemented by 
a subsidiary mark depicting the rose 
and crown, sometimes also with the 
word ‘London’ (or some other town 
name) incorporated in the framework. 


rose and crown mark, but there 
are differences in style which are 
apparent when they are compared 
side by side. Foreign pewterers fre- 
quently struck their mark twice, 
or even three times, on an object, 
and this practice is often the main 
distinguishing feature between the two. 

On English plates and flatware it may be found that there are 
four smaller marks (usually on the front), set in a line in the 
same manner as silver hallmarks, and these may also be classed 
as subsidiary marks. Their purpose was twofold. Primarily, they 
were placed there to give the impression, at first glance, that the 
pewter-ware was of silver and thus give a fillip to the snobbery 
of the owner. The Goldsmiths’ Company of London on several 
occasions complained to the Master and Wardens of the 
Pewterers’ Company of this practice, and asked for its discon- 
tinuance, but without lasting result. Secondly, these marks came 
to be used for a definite purpose» In most cases the initials which 
appear in one or another of them will be found to be the same 
as those in the maker’s touchmark, but occasionally the two will 
be found not to agree, and the theory has now been accepted 
that, in such cases, the touchmark on the back of the plate will 
be that of the actual maker, and that the simulated ‘ hallmarks ’ 
will be those of the middleman who, although a pewterer himself, 
had the plates made for him by another pewterer, perhaps 
specialising in flatware, who worked ‘ for the trade ’. 


The marks on pewter plates are generally clearly visible even. 


though the piece is, perhaps, a couple of hundred years old; 
examples of plates and dishes may be found, however, of which 
the backs have been highly polished, and nothing but the faintest 
semblance of a mark remains. Such plates will, in all probability, 
have come from some district of Wales, where it is the almost 
universal practice to turn the face of the plates towards the wall 
for cleanliness’ sake, and to keep the backs highly polished to 
give the dresser an elegant appearance. 


Pewterers marked other types of pieces in different ways, and 


it is a surprising fact that men working in widely separated areas 
usually selected the seme spot on a similar article for the 


An example of imitation ‘hallmarks’ (bottom) used by a 
London pewterer on a plate of c. 1680, At the top are the 
owner’s initials 


Ci 


impression. For example, the earliest types of flagons, produced 
in the first quarter of the seventeenth century, had the mark (if 
it appeared at all) on the back of the handle. Later flagons and 
tankards up to the end of the eighteenth century will be found 
to have the mark struck on the base inside the piece. Often there 
will be a deposit of corrosion or dirt inside these early drinking 
pots, and the mark can easily be overlooked if not searched for 
carefully. Measures of baluster form, with a flat, hinged cover 
are never marked in that way, but the mark (again where it 
appears at all) will be found round the lip somewhere near the 
handle or, very occasionally, on the lid itself. 

The types of mark which seem to confuse most collectors are 
those multitudinous small stampings which are sometimes found 
round the rims of nineteenth-century tankards and measures. 
They should not be confused with makers’ marks—indeed, makers 
seldom marked their pewter in this period. These small punched 
devices are, in fact, those applied by local area inspectors of 
weights and measures, and merely signify that, from time to 
time, the piece has been tested for 
capacity and found correct. Excise 
stampings .of this type were not con- 
fined to the nineteenth century, but 
were more prolifically used at that 
time. . 

Some early seventeenth-century 
baluster-shaped wine measures have 
been found with a punched mark of 
hR, surmounted by a crown. This 
' mark is believed to relate to Henry 
VII (or, rather, to testify that the 
measure conforms to the standard set 
up in that reign). The original 
capacity of measures of Henry VII are 
deposited in the Jewel Tower at 
Westminster. Excise stampings of WR 
and crown; or AR and crown, relate 
to William III and Queen Anne, 
respectively; and GR marks are some- 
times followed by the Roman numerals 
for II, III, or IV, according to the 
reign to which they relate. William IV 
marks are merely the initial W 
followed by a crown and the Roman 
IV. Victorian stampings will generally 

be self-evident by the inclusion of the 
initials VR somewhere in the device. 

The fact that a piece of pewter bears a dateable Excise 
stamping does not necessarily place it as having been made in 
the reign in which it was stamped: it could be much earlier than 
the stamping, but it could not possibly have been made later. 
Although HR relates to measures conforming to the standard 
of Henry VII, such marks were used, at least in London, to well 
into the eighteenth century. Similarly, a mark of WR and 
crown, which originally would have been struck in the reign of 
William III, has been found on much later pieces, and it is: 
evident that the inspectors sometimes used old punches to signify 
their examinations, without due regard to the device of the 
punch. ; 
» It is problems such as these which lend so much charm to the 
collection of old pewter, and the enthusiast will learn to study 
things other than marks in deciding the age or relative merits of 
his pieces. As in the collection of old porcelain, there are criteria 
of shape and quality in pewter-ware which should be taken into 
consideration first, and only then should the mark be examined to 
confirm or confute the diagnosis arrived at. Some of the finest 
pieces of old pewter have no visible marks at all, for it is a 
regrettable fact that many pewterers ignored the oft-repeated 
edicts of their Guild in this respect; but good pieces should not 
be despised for this reason. , 

Some genuinely old pieces have been ‘ embellished ’ with faked 
touches, supposedly to enhance their interest or value; and many 
faked pieces of otherwise rare style have been made, complete. 
with a replica of an old or well-known mark, mainly to ensnare- 
those collectors who place more reliance on a maker’s mark than - 


they do on the knowledge which can come only after a ong and_ 


diligent study of their subject—Network Three — 
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2s it may lead, the British cast of mind is down 


~ ordinary language. 
But common sense can also be excessively ‘conservative, an. 


By I De ED. RAPHAEL | 
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t is supposed 


' [OMMON : sense is the antidote to ‘dog 


; alike: Where Gantinental thinkers may odalset in flights 
of speculation, following a favoured principle wherever 
to earth, empirical, 
-commonsensical. In politics we have no written’ constitution laying 


2 down fixed principles for all time. We learn from experience what 
sath is- ‘sensible to do. In Jaw we have no comprehensive code, but 


_ make up 1 rules as we go along, drawing on the common convictions 


of, plain, reasonable men. In. philosophy we are suspicious of a 
ees common es 


| priori systems; we appeal to prdinery. expel 


. ce we 


- obstacle to innovations of thought requir 


by. changes in the 
-. knowledge available to us. Scientific advanc 


as often upset the. 


_ dogmas of common sense as well as the dogmas of a priori 


thought. And when we realise in any particular case that it is more 
rational to accept some new scientific idea.than to stick in the 
mud of what it was once sensible to. believe, we naturally tend to. 
think of the new idea as commonsensical, and of. the. old outmoded 


_ common sense as belie no longer common sense, bees 


‘ a 


Past aiid Fite 


So common sense has two faces. One facet is red ‘towards > 


“the” past, drawing on the ripe experience of ages. Attitudes and 


‘ways of thought that have survived the vicissitudes of centuries 
should not be lightly cast.aside. The other face of common sense — 
is turned towards the future, ready to learn from new experience - 


and to discard the old in the light of the new. In particular, the 
_ forward-looking face of common sense trusts the methods of 
_ science, however disturbing their results may be at first. — 

The two faces of common sense naturally show themselves in 
Dental as in the more specialised departments of thought. In 
_ the eighteenth century there was a definite school of philosophy 
called the Philosophy of Common Sense. And in our own century 
there is G. E. Moore, who has defined his position, in a celebrated 
essay; as ‘A Defence of Common Sense’. The methods of argu- 
ment used by Moore, and also by Thomas Reid, the leader of the 
eighteenth-century Philosophy of Common Sense, -are similar to 
the appeal to ordinary language that is typical of present-day 


‘British philosophy. All these examples of common-sense philo-— 


 sophy illustrate the type of common sense that relies on the 
tess experience of the past. But going alongside with them 


_ there has been the forward-looking, scientifically minded brand of — 


common sense, that shows itself in the philosophy of empiricism. 


_ Beside Reid we may set Hume. Beside G. E. Moore we have 


Bertrand Russell. Beside the philosophy of ordinary language we 
_ have the philosophy of logical empiricism. In all three Pairs, the 


-- conservative type of common sense has acted as a critic and a 
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check on its bolder empiricist companion. Empiricism is often 
extravagant and ready to embrace paradox. It is critical of dogma, 
but it goes contrary to common sense, just asa priori speculation 


does, ‘in its paradoxical conclusions. Yet empiricism claims, and ~ 


with reason, to give explanations of the kind that science gives, 
and in this respect it appeals to the eS igce of 


common. sense. —— 
- These two types of common-sense philosdpihy are to bé found i in 


- ethical theory as well as in the theory of knowledge and meta- 
physics. In ethics, the one type shows itself in the theory that 
moral judgements rest on ultimate principles” such as these: we 


ought to relieve misery; we ought to keep our promises; we 


ought to tell the truth. This theory is commonly called ethical 
_intuitionism, because it holds that moral principles are known by, 


rational intuition as self-evident truths. There is no doubt that in. 
listing a number of different moral principles this theory reflects 


ly the wey in which we common “a -in our moral 


judgements. One action is thoushe to the right because it is a case 


of telling the truth; another because it is a case of relieving 
misery. All the same, if we say that rules such as ‘ Tell the truth’ 
or ‘ Help the needy ’ are self-evident and ultimate, this sounds like 


_ dogma. It seems to deny that there can be any further explanation 


of moral rules, such as is given by a theory like utilitarianism. 
Utilitarianism says that moral rules have grown up because of 


their proved utility, because they promote general happiness, and 


so they all rest on the single principle that we ought to increase 
the happiness in the world, This sounds commonsensical, too. 


“What is more, it is a forward-looking doctrine, and was historic- 


ally allied, in the nineteenth century, with a socially progressive 
outlook as well as with an empiricist theory of knowledge. 

Ethical intuitionism, as a philosophical theory, has come in for 
some hard knocks in recent years. Its idea that we get to know 
the truth of moral principles by a special faculty of intuition has 
been criticised sharply, and, in my opinion, effectively. So has 
its thesis that ethical concepts refer to absolute qualities of good- 
ness and rightness that transcend the natural world of space and 
time, the world that we know through our senses. 

In the first place,there is the view that we get to know the 
truth of moral principles by intuition. The word ‘ intuition ’ is not 


used here to speak of some sort of mystical experience. It means - 


simply the kind of intellectual understanding that we have when 


-we see the point of a piece of logical reasoning. Ethical intuitionists 


have often relied on a comparison between moral truths and 


mathematical truths. I think there is something in this comparison. — 


But there are also striking differences. If I grasp a mathematical 
truth, the effect is purely theoretical; my knowledge does not 


' give me a direct reason for doing anything. But if I grasp a moral 
truth, the effect is practical as well; I have a reason for acting. - 


We may speak of exercising ‘practical reason’ when we make 


moral judgements, but this means that it is not the same sort of. 


thing as the grasp of a theoretical connection. 

Then again, the intuitionist has thought of the concepts of good 
and bad, or right and wrong, as standing for absolute qualities 
that transcend the natural world of space and time which we 
know through our senses. This is a vestige of Plato’s theory of two 
-worlds, one in time, perceived by the senses, the other timeless, 
grasped by reason. Both in Plato and in ethical intuitionism, the 
theory depends on the analogy between moral and mathematical 
judgement. It was taken for granted that mathematical truths are 
truths about the world, and since their truth is certainly in- 
dependent of time, it was concluded that the world to which they 


refer is a timeless world over and above the world of sense- 


experience. 


‘Mathematical Truths 


Nowadays it is not so easy to take it for granted that mathe- 
matical truths are truths about the world, truths that would 
hold good even if human beings had not invented symbols in 
which to express them. Logicians have made out an extremely 
strong case for the view that mathematical truths depend simply 
on the definitions we choose to give to the symbols employed. A 
mathematical system may be entirely consistent, so that its con- 


- stituent propositions are all necessarily true, but this i is no guaran- 


tee that it-can be applied to actual things in the world. Some 
mathematical systems, in geometry for instance, are alternatives 
to each other, so that no more than one can apply to actual space. 
Mathematical truth is hypothetical; if there are things answering 
to the definitions, then it necessarily follows from the definitions 
that the propositions of the system will be true of those things. 
But the logically necessary character of the propositions is no 
guarantee that there is anything answering to their terms. Con- 
sequently it is no longer plausible to rely on the analogy of 
mathematical truth in order to say that moral truths are absolute 


* used to ae on, the analogy witht ef 


them the kind of support they seek. 


For these reasons, the logical and ‘metaphysical 1 theses of ethical ar 
_ intuitionism have been criticised, especially by empiricist philo- 
Races as unwarrantable dogma. But I do not think this side of 
ethical intuitionism is the most important one. The leading ethical — 


intuitionists were less interested in the logical character of moral 


judgements or the metaphysical status of ethical concepts than in 
_ the question whether the standards of moral obligation can be 
justified by reference to anything other than the idea of moral 


obligation itself. Certainly their dispute with utilitarianism is on 
the question of standards. They deny that all moral rules can 


be based upon the single principle of utility. And to support their — 


case they frequently appeal to common sense. — 


Real to Ordinary Language _ 
_ One form of the appeal to common sense is the appeal to 
ordinary language. Ethical intuitionism, in its criticisms of the 


more doctrinaire view of utilitarianism, should therefore have the: 
support of contemporary linguistic philosophers. 


‘Some « con-- 
temporary philosophers have in fact-recently been using the test — 
of ordinary language to show that moral judgements do not rest 
on any single formula such as the utilitarian formula. On the 
other hand, present-day linguistic philosophy has a strong under- 
current of sympathy for empiricism and scientific explanation. 
This leads most linguistic philosophers to favour a utilitarian type 
of theory in their ethics. They cannot find much support for it 
in ordinary language, which makes a pretty strong distinction 
between the useful and the moral, between matters of expediency 


_ and matters of principle. 


It may be argued that when we make this distinction in 
ordinary language we commonly mean by ‘ expediency ’ our own 
interest, not the general happiness, which is what the utilitarian — 
is talking about. There is something in that, but all the same 
we cannot cite ordinary language to support the idea that matters 
of moral principle are all matters of promoting the general happi- — 
ness. We certainly do not commonly talk and think as if con- 
siderations of public policy or national interest were decisive in - 
moral questions—and I do not mean only in questions where the 
phrase * national interest ’, like the word ‘ expediency ’, is thought 
of as meaning a relatively private or sectional interest opposed to 
the wider international interest. Even in political discussion, public 
policy does not always have the last word. Questions of justice, — 
or fairness to individuals, often conflict with a policy that would 
be advantageous to the majority. Take, for instance, the dilemma 
of politicians on the question of national service. We do not now 


need an army of the size produced by general conscription, but — 


we do need one larger than voluntary enlistment is likely to 
produce. A selective form of conscription could provide what is 
needed, but this would raise much heart-burning on the score of 
unfairness. Sometimes fairness has to be sacrificed to the general _ 
interest, sometimes it is the other way round. It does not seem 
possible to use PRY one yardstick for ene a decision in all 
cases. 

People nae sympathise with. ete easers are very ready 
nowadays to assume that the utilitarian approach to ethics is 
necessarily the progressive, enlightened approach, and to accuse 


ethical intuitionism of being reactionary and intolerant. Inarecent 


book on ethics, for instance, it is claimed that the type of rational- 
istic theory held by Samuel Clarke in the eighteenth century and 
by ethical intuitionists today provides the basis for religious 
persecution. The reason why this was said is that ethical in- 


tuitionists think we can know for certain what is right and what 


is wrong, at least so far as principles are concerned. If I assume 
that I know what is right, I must say that someone who thinks 
differently from me is morally blind. What he thinks is right i is 
not what is really right. But, as it happens, ethical intuitionists 


_ have usually stood out strongly for freedom of conscience. One of — 
their absolute principles, perhaps even their leading principle, is _ 


that it is right to obey your conscience. If a belief in this principle 
goes along with the idea that conscience is infallible, it will 
follow either that people never disagree in the deliverances of 


own conscience. 

As a matter of hist 
the Established Church, 
more hase a oo ga 


oud iifitatian, ‘aint Pris the inenitionist: whe ark Ps 
view in politics. Again, in the twentieth century, the 
bear out the preconceived idea that an ethical intuitio 
to be intolerant or to hold reactionary views. Ethical im 
came to the fore again in the early decades of this cent 
in the work of three Oxford philosophers. One of their Lx 
‘tions was to bring out with extreme clarity: the force of the = 
tates that a man ought to follow his conscience. Lis far as ‘their | 


socialist; I do. not know what were the polidioali views of the m3 ae 
third, and I do not ‘see any definite evidence of them in his 
Philosophical work. 

The fact is that there is. no necessary connection fetter: a type 

ee ethical theory and a conservative or a progressive attitude. — pe 
When we think of the well-known utilitarians of the nineteenth = 
century, Jeremy Bentham, James. ‘Mill, John Austin, John Stuart — = 
Mill, we are thinking of the ‘ philosophical radicals’; But their 
radicalism owed as much to their historical situation as to their 
philosophic theory. They lived at a time of great economic change, 
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owing to the Industrial Revolution, and the economic changes 
called for social and political reform. Before their time, and 


after it, too, it would be natural for a political conservative to 
think of political radicalism as based on a belief in a priori 
principles. Certainly Burke would have said this of Richard Price ‘ 
_and other supporters of the French Revolution; and equally Sir 
Winston Churchill would say it of the socialists of our own day. : 
When intuitionism lets itself go on a priori principles, especially 
on principles of social thought like liberty or equality, common 
sense pulls it up with the bridle of experience and utility. ‘And ua 
when utilitarianism lets itself go on the theme that the end — 
justifies the means, common sense pulls it up with the bridle of = 
absolute principles. Each side, when it becomes the subject of a 
criticism, can be made to look like dogma; and each side, when 
it acts as a check upon extravagance, peg in the name of. 
common eae —T hing prone +: he igs cae 
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Two Cities 


The third of four talks for Lent by GORDON RUPP 


NE morning in October 1945, a group of men sat 
round a table in an upper room in the battered city 
of Stuttgart. They were leaders of the German 
Evangelical Church face to face, for the first time since 
the war, with representatives of the Allied Churches. It was a 
tense, rather difficult moment. Then the Germans handed round 
copies of a typewritten document. In it these men, most of whom 


‘had suffered imprisonment or arrest from the Nazis, accused 


themselves for not having borne a more courageous witness in the 
last years, and went on to add that ‘in the presence of God ’, they 
acknowledged themselves as bound together with the German 
nation, not only in a ‘ solidarity of suffer- 
ing, but also in a solidarity of guilt’, The 
gesture of penitence made possible words 
of reconciliation from the side of the 
Allied Churches. It was a prophetic 
utterance. I think it lights up the relation 
between the Church and the world. 

The idea of corporate repentance, cor- 
porate guilt, is a difficult one. How can a 
man confess to crimes in which he has 
taken no conscious part? What possible 
tie-up is there between these innocent 
men of Stuttgart and the war crimes of 
the guilty men of Nuremberg? Or, at 
another level, when in some reunion talks 
a Church, or two Churches together, ex- 
press penitence for things which hap- 
pened, two, three, four centuries ago, is 
it more than a mere form of words? Can 
such corporate penitence be a creative 
gesture? 

The Bible has a good deal to say about 
corporate responsibility. The great pro- 
phets spoke of the sins of Israel and of 
the surrounding nations. Jesus spoke of 
the sins of the towns of Chorazin and 
Bethsaida and compared them with 
Sodom and Gomorrah. He wept over 
Jerusalem. St. Augustine spoke about the 
whole of human history. He read it as a > 
tale of two cities, the city of hunian selfishness whose end is Hell, 
and the city of God, rooted in the love of God, But we mis- 
understand St. Augustine if we equate these two cities with the 
Church and the world as though they were entirely cut off from 
one another, in water-tight compartments. The Church and the 
world are bound together in the bundle of history. Prick one, the 
other bleeds. The Christians suffer along with their fellows when 
the Goths or the Turks or the Luftwaffe or the hydrogen bomb 
bring desolation and destruction. Radio-active fall-out knows no 
distinction of confession or creed. 

The life of the Church is subject to the pressures.of history. 
A period of intense industrial depression affects the spiritual 
morale of the Churches, and there is some evidence from nine- 
teenth-century England to suggest that it can even slow up the 
tempo of a revival. Conversely a thriving, forward-looking culture 
with a high standard of living can help create ‘boom’ conditions 
for the Church, and there may be something of this behind the 
present revival of organised religion in America. I suspect that 
the new energies of a young, self-conscious nationalism have a 
connection with the virility of the so-called “younger Churches’ 
of the Far East and of Africa, and that European Christianity 
suffers from the flagging energies of an exhausted culture. Chris- 
tians know very well the beneficent influences which their religion 
has had on Western civilisation. But it has, for good as well as ill, 
always been a two-way traffic. Moreover, Church and world share 
togeuicr in common responsibility for the missed opportunities 


Detail from the statue of Christ on the Cross in the 
Sebalduskirche, Nuremberg 


of 2,000 years. With the men of Stuttgart, the churches of Europe 
must say: ‘if we had believed more courageously, loved more 
ardently, these things might here—and here—and here—have 
takerf another and a better way ’. But the Church is bound to the 
world by more than this fact of common existence in history. 
Newman said the Church was created for the purpose of inter- 
fering in history. It intervenes, when it is being true to its own 
nature, not to dominate men, but in the form of a servant. 

In the Middle Ages the Republic of Venice built up a great 
empire on the basis of sea power. Each year on Ascension Day, 
the anniversary of their greatest naval victory, a barge, the 
Bucentauro, put out into the lagoon, and 
solemnly the Doge threw a wedding ring 
into the waters. This ceremony of the 
‘Marriage of the Sea’ touched a pro- 
found truth. The right to rule can be 
maintained only by constant and unremit- 
ting dedication to the very element you 
want to rule. In the long run the Church 
will win and hold the hearts of men just 
in.so far as it is prepared to take ‘ the 
form of a servant’ and to prove its words 
with deeds of sacrificial love. That it has 
lost so many is perhaps because it has 
stooped to other methods, and sought the 
short-term dividends of less costly ways. 

I have said much so far about the 
shortcomings of the Churches. But it is 
all important at this point that we should 
not romanticise the world. There is no 
value in simply debunking the Church or 
suggesting that the ‘estrangement of 
modern man is all or even mainly the 
fault of practising Christians. And it is a 
hoary fallacy to suppose that if we only 
cleared our minds, and made the Chris- 
tian case plain, men and women would 
come rushing back to end what was, after 
all, just a great misunderstanding. 

In a recent article Pére Congar, the 
modern Roman Catholic theologian, has 
suggested that though modern man may be invincibly ignorant 
of God he may none the less have an intention of faith when 
he adheres to some substitute for God ‘as devotion to a great 
cause, justice, truth, brotherhood, duty, progress, peace, for 
example’. Are not perhaps the finest humanist ideals ways in 
which men’s consciences really seek and honour the true God? 
And yet, “God substitute’ is only another word for what the 
Bible calls an ‘ idol’, and of the idols of modern man the devastat- 
ing comment of the Psalmist is still valid: 

They have mouths, but they speak not, 

Eyes have they, but they see not, 

Ears have they, but they hear not, 

Neither is there any breath in their mouths. 

They that make them are like unto them; 

So is everyone that trusteth to them. 
Those who worship things, especially in a technological culture of 
gadgets, become like the things they worship. Lord Radcliffe has 
lately commented that in our society “persons begin to matter less 
and less’. 

Behind the rather attractive, harmless decencies of modern 
paganism there is a dark side—which made the editors of The 
New Cambridge Modern History describe our generation as ‘ the 
era of violence’. The modern political and social fanaticisms and 
the welter of cruel brutalities which have sprung up in their 
train are not just the misbehaviour of one or two rogue-elephant 
nations. Behind the ugly happenings in our great cities, there 


a right fad. duty to point. out ‘ie of idolatry on civilisa- 
tion, as long as we go on ourselves to read the second chapter E 
_ of Romans which begins: ‘ Therefore o Man thou art inexcusable an being, Jesus 
who judgest ’. efx human being in the wh 
_ We have been talking of the ‘ estrangement ’ of men and women claimed_ himself bo 2 
from the churches. But there is a much deeper estrangement: man solidarity of suffering on 
_ is: at odds with himself and with the universe because he is ‘Nuremberg was not a. rs t 
estranged from God. Here at the deepest level of sin and the need. echoes of the war crimes, 1 
for forgiveness, Church and world are one. In the’ presence of there. I remember c 
_ God we know the truth about ourselves—that we are not just ‘medieval city, past the es 
immature animals or elaborate psychological machines with kinks, — “to rene 3 = Have you ev 
___ _-but sinners, that is men and women accountable to our Maker ~ 
~~~ for what we have done with our st ib our world which is = : ‘figure shown with his. 


Christ. ate Christian men can utter, in ‘the et sense, that Through the centurion is ca 
sword of confession for themselves and for the world, can _ the terror of the blitz, seit atl its Pcincwaabee vafferiogotbie = oS: 
es acknowledge themselves as bound with all mankind in a common __ suffering. There it stood until from the court house there came ee 
ae solidarity of suffering and guilt. ? that awful revelation of human evil—double guilt. And there 
a Not that we, or our fellow travellers in the world, are to be stood the Christ, the true Israel, bearing double for all our sins. 

‘saved by a technique of penitence, though the Communist ‘ con-’ There has never been a ‘ Cross like that’, There need never be © 
fession technique ’ is an unconscious admission that the Christians such a Cross again. —Home Service We a a 
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CLEMENCE DANE on Charles Morgen | a Ni en a 
HARLES MORGAN—novelist, dramatist, humanist— — Times. He lectured all over - Europe and Arteta on 1 iterature 4 
died a month ago. He was “only sixty-four. Of those and humanism. 24 : ae 
sixty-four years fifty were spent in the service of English Then there were ie Stays. He says: in one of his essays: so : 
. life and English literature. I have six minutes in which love the theatre. Since I was a midshipman in the China seasI 
F to speak of those rich laborious years. have been fascinated by its glittering, sordid and enchanting craft; as 
He once described a small boy in terms which show how early should not die happy if I had not once attempted to write for 5 
‘ his own creative life began: ‘ Whatever his mind touches, the *, That first attempt was called ‘ The Flashing Stream’, It ran MY 
* _ life of animals, the power of engines, the movement of the skies, for months in England, was played throughout Europe, and had AB 
- the dimly perceived relationship between men and women, the over 400 performances in Paris—he was much loved and > 
innumerable magics of words, of music, of signs and emblems, of honoured in France. After the war there came ‘The River Line? 
. x God—whatever his mind touches recedes at his touch, and he and ‘The Burning Glass’. All these plays succeeded because rape Sus 
- must follow it, breathless ’. brought to the theatre not only the lucidity and passion of his = 
(Oye _ And indeed he followed it. But first he was disciplined, At novels but the same unerring sense of the dramatic momentina = 
thirteen he entered the Navy and served twelve years. He was life, and of how all past and future swings about that moment; i 
ie taken prisoner at the Siege of Antwerp. At twenty-five he pub- while his trained sense of discipline helped him to contract his ; ap: 
e lished his first novel, The Gun-Room. It made no stir among style to the conditions of the modern stage. In return I think <e 
a.” the critics, nor did ‘his second, My Name is Legion. But in that the theatre helped him to break through a certain—reserve> 
¥ Portrait in a Mirror ‘he had their huzzas’ ; for his intensity of -—and speak directly to. his readers as he did in Liberties of the 5,208 i 
4 feeling, the unique lucidity of his thought, was irresistible. And Mind. Reading those wise, humane — one senieg to nae his es 
Be when, in 1932, The Fountain appeared, then, like Nelson, he had own analysis of Hardy: cee i 
~ ae his public’s heart. ‘ There is no surprise ’—this is the theme of that _ He stood on a hill-top and from it sidiegee experience, ene aes | 
Rate. _ great love-story— more magical than the surprise of being loved: _ it was his own hill-top. But—he did not fix upon a favourite _ 
eS it is God’s finger on man’s shove There is no peace equivalent . view and say: ‘This is Truth. There is no other’, He surveyed d 
: to the peace of loving ’. the whole landscape" of Beepsence with ae eves he tapes Ee Bez 
S Four years later—he never hurried—he had grown to what said to us: “Look! What ag 


some readers feel is his finest book; it is certainly his most diffi- — 

cult and most rewarding. It was the book which made James — 
Agate say of him: ‘He is probably the most distinguished living _ ee 
master of English prose’. It was called Sparkenbroke. ‘The: visionary flash! | aa the ie to Charles Mor rgan 

Six novels followed: The Voyage, The Empty Room, The When a public figure dies there i : gorlestice a gut s- 

fudge’s Story, The River Line, A Breeze of Morning, and classify him. Although y 
Challenge to Venus, and each of these breathless tales—for, style his final place in his. 
; apart, he was a born story-teller—are examples of what he once was he? How great w: 
cike called ‘the freedoms of the spirit, not attained by violence of oy fade or endure 


a? _ the will, but by an infinite patience of the imagination’. 

ete ; Infinite patience he had; but he had also immense topical g 

” an energy. (When the second war broke he went ‘straight back to his says: 
is _s _ old Service.) He was principal dramatic critic to The Times, ie ain, 
_—-—s correspondent to The New York Times, ‘Menander’ of The 

e aye < Times Literary Supplement and literary critic to The Sunday 


wonderful picture of youth, A Breeze 

i i ems to me, he was 

: isly summing up himself, his own nature, life, and feeling 
for his fellow men. He called it ‘ Final Retrospect’: 
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When I was young, all lives but mine. 
Were windows in a house of stone — 
From which interior light did shine 

On me, outside, alone. 46 


* 


My judgement, spellbound, did not speak: 
In awe, I loved to stand and stare, 


Through brilliant eye and glowing cheek, 
At spirits moving there. — 


‘NCE upon a time a country neighbour of mine owned 
an uncommonly good dog. I missed the dog one day and 
Jasked him what had become of it. ‘Oh’, said he, with 
a sad little laugh, ‘ we had to do away with it. You see’, 
he added, ‘it had bitten one or two people, and you can’t have a 
thing like that going on. It could get you into trouble’. A reason- 
able explanation. It was long afterwards, and then only obliquely, 
that I found out his other and deeper motive; it was the belief 
that only as the dog died would the bite get better. A vestigial 
superstition, you will say, left over from an age which dabbled in 
sympathetic magic. Yes indeed; reason has its roots in an unreason- 
ing past. But you will notice that the age of superstition and the 
age of reason had one thing in common—the dog died. 

That civilisation may not sink, 

Its great battle lost, 

Quiet the dog, tether the pony 

To a distant post. 


Old Magic or New Reason? 

It. is possible for contemporary man, like my country neighbour, 
to be in two minds about a problem, whether to tackle it by 
way of old magic or new reason, but, in the event, both coincide. 


Dragon or dog is slain in order that civilisation may stand, that . 


men may live happier ever after. Life, more life, is the be-all and 
end-all. I must say it was a surprise to me, in my country parish 
in Northern Ireland, to find that two such contrary motives, 
ancient and modern, could coexist peaceably in the one person. 
‘But there is no such thing as the twentieth century, pure and 
simple. What one gets is different pockets of time operating within 
the same mind. That is why, when I try to describe the pattern 
of life in a country parish today, I wonder whether I am talking 


about the present or the past. J am, in fact, bound to talk about 


both, for the most trivial appearances of life have ladders of 
meaning that reach back to older levels of belief and behaviour. 

_ Take the matter of dress. I would meet a farmer who had not 

been to church for weeks, and he would explain to me that he 

had had a severe cold and had not dared change his clothes, mean- 

ing that he had not dared change from his workaday togs into his 
Sunday-go-to-meeting suit. Why? He only knew that traditionally 

it was a risky thing to do, like changing horses when crossing a 
stream. But I could sense an older belief at work, the belief that 

a man was specially weak and vulnerable when undressed. For, to 

an older world, clothes were not the meré masks of a man’s 
privacy; they were part and parcel of the man himself and with- 

out them he suffered a loss of identity. Indeed, the nightmare 
common to all public men—parson, lawyer, clerk, soldier, or 

_- - emperor—is that of appearing naked in public, for in so far as 
it involves a loss of identity it is a sort of social death. Dean 
Swift had that recurring dream, as did Thomas Carlyle. And I 
_ notice that Mr. Aneurin Bevan, when he lately put the case for 
the retention of the nuclear bomb, pleaded that without it a 


eign Secretary would go naked to the conference table. In our 
ad P inehrad 7 
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Now, inside, if I seek again 
What Is in that which seems to be, 
My own face, mirrored by the: pane, — . 
Stares askingly at me. 
: 


But soon, when agelessly I lie 

Alone, outside experience, 

The mercies that were plain when I 
Was young and had no sense 


Shall, at the window of my seeing, 
Reveal in each distracted face 
The habitation and the being 
Of innocence and grace. 
—Network Three 


‘Live Happy Ever Laughter’ 


‘By W. R. RODGERS 


figures of speech, if in nothing else, an older world lives on, happy 
ever laughter. 

It is, of course, in country places that older patterns of belief 
persist most strongly, though even there they are disguised and 
given an unremarkable appearance. It was the custom in my 
parish, at a funeral, to place the coffin on two chairs before it was 
carried from the house. I noticed when the coffin was lifted that 
the man of the house managed, as if by accident, to stumble 
against the two chairs, knocking them over; then he would lift 
them carefully and set them against the wall. It happened too 
often to be accidental, so I questioned a neighbour about it. ‘ It’s 
the custom hereabouts ’, said he, ‘ to “ whample ”, or up-end, the 
chairs at a funeral ’. I did not ask why. I knew it was to keep the 
spirit of the dead from settling down in the house; it was the old- 
world equivalent of what we describe as ‘ putting a thing out of 
our mind’ in order to live happily ever after. Today we would 
no doubt call it a ‘projection’, but a projection a day keeps 
the analyst away, and I have always had a certain sympathy with 
the countryman’s way of making physical counterparts for mental 
happenings. In this case it helped to canalise and carry off the 
private grief that might otherwise have rankled and remained. 
These practices are designed for life, not for death. 

At this point I call to mind an old woman whom I liked to 
visit. She was, I daresay, a mine of misinformation, for she was as 
full of old lore, beliefs, charms, second sights, as a moth is full 
of holes. Her neighbours feared her but I found her talk fascin- 
ating, for it was like talking to someone whose mind was almost 
pagan in its cast. One thing weighed on me, her deep attachment 
to her only son, James, for I wondered what would happen if, 
as was likely, he were to die before her. I had so often, at parish 
funerals, had occasion to repeat the scriptural injunction, ‘ Let us 
not sorrow like those who are without hope’, and I had so seldom 
seen a Christian who sorrowed hopefully that I doubted how the 
old lady would react. Well, one day James died and I prepared 
for the worse. But no; to my surprise she was perfectly composed 
and happy. Why? Because death had made little or no difference 
to her old-fashioned world. James, she told me, came back every 
day and discussed the affairs of the farm, what field had to be 
tilled, what drains cleared, what cattle sold. Indeed, James con- 
tinued to pay his pew-money to the church and, for all I know, 
his name may still be on the church-roll amongst the living. 
Certainly, superstition or no superstition, I have never known 
anyone who appeared to live so happily ever after. 


Where a Debt is a Social Link 

*A peasant community ’, it has been said, ‘is concerned first 
and foremost with the maintenance and continuity of society. It 
does not judge—and cannot be judged—purely by economic 
standards’. That is true. Money talks, but it never has the last 
word amongst peasant farmers. Even a debt is more than a debt; 
it is a social link, and for a man to pay his bill too abruptly 

' (continued on page 542) 
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NEWS DIARY 


March 19-25 


Wednesday, March 19 


President Eisenhower discusses with his 
advisers plan for providing work to 
reduce unemployment due to the recession 


Right-wing French deputies threaten to 
withdraw their representatives from the 
Cabinet because of differences over the 
Government’s policy towards Tunisia 


The Constitution is published of the Arab 
Union formed by. Iraq and Jordan 


Thursday, March 20 


The Bank rate is reduced from seven to six 
per cent., but it is announced that no 
other relaxation in monetary “policy is to 
be permitted 


Guaranteed prices to farmers are reduced by 
£19,000,000 


Evidence about claims for a wage increase 


is heard by the Railway Staff National 
Tribunal 


Friday, March 21 

Civil estimates show increases of expendi- 
ture on pensions, national insurance, and 
national assistance 

Leaders of municipal busmen postpone 
decision on new wage claim until the 
outcome of the London’ busmen’s 
demands are known 

The Unionist Party wins the general 
election in Northern Ireland 


Saturday, March 22 

French Government rejects a apoail by 
Tunisia for withdrawals of French forces 

Whe -West German Parliament debates 
equipping its army with nuclear weapons 


It is announced that the Mercers’ School 
is to close in the autumn 


Sunday, March 23 


Mr. Hammarskjéld, the U.N. Secretary- 
General, arrives in Moscow for talks with 
the Soviet leaders 

A general election is held in Yugoslavia 


Lord Maugham, who was Lord Chancellor 
from 1938 to 1939, dies at the age of 
ninety-one 


Monday, March 24 


King Saud of Saudi Arabia is reported to 
have given full powers to his brother, 
Emir Faisal 


Mr. Sandys arrives in Bonn for talks with 
German Defence Minister 


More Indonesian Government troops lJand 
in Sumatra 


Tuesday, March 25 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
arrive in Holland on their State visit 


London busmen’s representatives reject pay 
award by Industrial Court and decide to 
seek power to take strike action 


Commons are told that Mr. Mintoff has 
refused to recommend integration to the 
Maltese people on British Government’s 
terms 


THE LISTENER 


MARCH 27 


Sir John Barbirolli, conductor of the Hallé Orchestra, about to sign the roll of Honorary 
Freeman after the honour had been conferred on him at Manchester on March 22. 
With him is the Lord Mayor of Manchester, Alderman Leslie Lever 


Paratroor 
of Pakan 


Debutantes and relatives queueing outside Buckingham 
Palace on March 18 for one of the last Presentation 
parties to be held in England 


H. N. Brailsford, the _ socialist 
author and journillist who died on 
March 23, aged eighty-four. His 
publications included The Broom 
of the War-God; The War of. Steel 
and Gold; Property or Peace ?; and 
Shelley, Godwin, and Their Circle. 
He was-editor of the New Leader 
(the weekly organ of the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party) from 1922 to 
1926, At various times he worked 


A garden chair used by Queen Victoria which is among 


as. leader writer or special corre- A 185-fo 
spondent for the Manchester Guar- some carriages recently added to the collection in the Royal it was be 


dian, the New Statesman, and other 


Mews,.London. They. are on view to the public (by written “nuclear pt 
ppblications 


application) on-Wednesdays from 2.0 to ies 0 p.m.. *e “wich as 


4 
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n Government forces marching towards the oil-centre 
juring a recent action when they recaptured the 
town from the rebels 


ich can lift loads up to 200 tons, photographed as 
- first time last week at Bradwell, Essex, where a 
ing built. It will lift into position major components 
steel ring-segments for the reactor pressure vessels 


- 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 

embarking on the royal yacht Britannia 

at Harwich on ‘March 24 for their 
three-day State visit to Holland 


i 5 : 
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The bronze statue of King James II 
by Grinling Gibbons which, it was 
anounced earlier this month by the 
Minister of Works, is to be moved 
from its~ site outside the National 
Gallery to the front of the Foreign 


Office in order to make way for Mr. ° 


William McMillan’s new statue of Sir 
Walter Ralegh. The decision has 
caused considerable controversy 


The ceilitig of the restored Church of St. Clement Danes in the Strand, 
on which work is almost complete. The*church was built by Wren in 
1682 and destroyed by bombs-in 1941 


Le page 539) 3 
roken friendship. Rel: 


mooth tone of a bare sufficiency; there was 
thing over-and-above and to spare, a 
perfluity, in fact. 
I seldom, however, knew a Berit to parade 
or obtrude his wealth. Dignity would not have 
permitted him. But there was more to his 
modesty than that. I remember talking to a 
‘prosperous farmer whose wife had just died. ‘A 
great mistake’, said he sadly, using the word 
__ * mistake’ in its old sense. ‘And you know’, he 
added, looking vaguely into the distance, ‘ 
were doin’ so well, doin’ so well. In fact, Pl — 
~ tell you how it was ’—and here he looked at me 


their displeasure; the sin of hubris. 
It is a fear that is curiously strong in all 


world too’. ‘Whom the gods love . . 
is why the peasant is careful to understate his 

resources, careful not to live up to the hilt of 
_ his income or boast presumptuously of his 
achievement. He is too much at the mercy of 


the elements ever to forget his vulnerability. — 


Understatement therefore becomes a sort of 
ritual with him, a paradoxical play. 


_ show me round his apple-orchard. He would 
_ remark, as we went along, that the trees were in 
poor leaf, none worse; that the capsid bug had 
____ attacked the fruit; that what the bug had spared 


known a lighter crop, if it could be called a crop 


when I become restless if I am indoors 
in daylight. I feel I must get outside— 
‘ _--™® to work in my garden. I wonder if this 


feeling comes from some ancient, deep, tribal 


urge to celebrate the coming of spring? It is 


something like the urge children used to have 


at about the same time of the year when they ~ 


brought out their spinning tops, and with joyful 


cries whipped their gaily coloured vernal offer- 
- ings along the fast-drying roads and paths, 
Children are, of course, more receptive to occult 
and tribal influences than the modern cynical 
3 a adult, but there remains a little of the child in 


every gardener, and he knows at the proper time — 


that he, too, must make ready for the spring. 
‘ eS _» My wife smiles wisely when she sees the signs 


we 


__, —we were doin’ too well’. There you have it, . 
the fear of overdoing things, of flaunting one’s. 
wealth in the face of the gods and provoking ° 


peasant people and it accounts for much of their 

frugal behaviour. ‘ Never ’, runs the Irish saying, — 

“praise beauty in a woman, strength in a man, 
_ or goodness in a child. It’s needed in the other — 
apes Mare 


AS Sometimes, for instance, a parishioner would — ; 
; should literally turn and walk with him, 


the gales had blown down; that never had he . 


“QHERE comes a time in late February 


yw much, now, do you 

- this crop?’ I would | 

answer: ‘It won’t even pa’ 

I would say glumly. With a 

_ triumph he would turn and whisper ; an ce ee 
ingly large price into my ear. 

In much the same way an Eskimo, I am told, 
will return from a seal-hunt, gloomy and empty- 
handed, with nothing to boast of but a broken 
harpoon. Only after diligent questioning” does 
he cunningly admit that he may indeed have 
killed a seal, that perhaps there were two seals, 

_ that in fact there were three seals killed—a most 


successful expedition. It would seem that this 


‘pattern: of propitiatory understatement is one 
that obtains wherever the livelihood of a com- 
munity depends greatly on vagaries of weather 
and fortune. Physical contact with the earth 


makes for similarity of pattern the world over. 


In the matter of speech, for instance: I found, 


in Lapland, that people used the same phrase 


as my parishioners did to describe the appear- 
ance of the bud as it breaks into tiny leaf in 
springtime; they would say that the bud was in 

‘the mouse’s ear’ stage, ‘ Mudd yedak’, ‘ Reach 
forth thine hand’, says the Bedouin Real to 
his guest, inviting him to eat. And ‘ Put forward 
your hand’, says the Ulsterman at table to his 
guest. 

The power of sharp, physical, fively imagery 
is something that one misses in townspeople. I 
liked to hear my country neighbours referring to 
a fall of dew as ‘a tear on the grass’, or remark- 
ing the fine upstanding ‘ cock’s-comb’ there was 
to the ridges in a newly ploughed field. Again, 
if a man were particularly awkward and diffi- 
-cult, his neighbours would say to me, ‘ Oh, he’s 
all right if you go with him’, which meant 
that if one were to meet him on the road one 


‘convene’ with him, Anything, in short, which 
contributes to the life and continuity of the 
community commends itself to countryfolk. 

Even wickedness, since it is synonymous: ‘with 
vitality, is not unrespected: a ‘ wicked’ horse is 


- ae 


Gardener’s Joy 


By F. S. LEONARD | 


of restlessness. She is apt to quote at me from 
-Thomson’s ‘ The Seasons’: ‘With Joy the 


impatient husbandman drives forth his lusty 
- team’; and she smiles even more wisely as I go 


-to ieniae my clothes before going out. 

I have no team to drive forth but my wife is 
right. ‘Joy’ is the only word to. describe my 
feelings as I put on my old gardening clothes— 
those comfortable, baggy-kneed trousers, that 
roomy, faded jacket with its pockets full of bits 
of string, raffia, and old seeds. But although I 
feel this joy, this - secret, -_deeper-than-mere- 
pleasure satisfaction at the thought | of working 
in my garden, I also feel a curious reluctance 
to begin. Perhaps: it is right that a man should 
‘approach shes more a mysteries slowly, and 
carefully. — ae oe Pi 


example, he , SS ae a oe 
system: if apples rot because there is n 
for them, if a field runs wild 
wanted, if calves are slaughtered 
better to produce milk, his sen 
offended. -*Mark my words’, he 9 
‘ there’ ll be a scourge on the country for ‘this’: ; 
I have put it all too simply; but how am ras 
to describe to you the intricacy of the peasant , 
mind? Anything I say about it, anything I have fo 
said, must at once be contradicted, for it 4s. BR 
fluid and flexible mind. Despite its” oS: Seana { 
fashioned formulae, its conservative trends, a esa 
will at once yield its most firm. opinion, its most AP ae 
fixed principle, if it finds that this will be a 
point of passage to living people, and to shapely => 
conduct. : Principle, my foot! People, and the 
shapeliness of people, matter most. ein 
Therefore ceremony, I found, plays | a very — 
important part in country life. Often I would 
walk into the kitchens of a familiar farmhouse 
by the backdoor, unannounced and unexpected, — 
and would be warmly welcomed. But familiarity : 
was not allowed to breed contempt for appear- 24 xo 
ances. On certain stated days of the year I 
would be obliged to knock and enter by. the eet 
front door where I would be received with the +). 
utmost politeness and ceremony and ushered 
into the best room, to be entertained officially, 
An old custom and a shapely one, I thought 
As Goethe said, there is not an outward sign 
of politeness which has not a aeons moral 
foundation. - 4 
: How but in custom Paik in ‘ceremony oat 
; _ Are innocence and beauty born. oe 
2 ; —Home Service 
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I know it makes me sweat, makes my back ache, 
: makes me dog-tired, but none of the other 
‘gardening operations gives me deeper satisfac- ' maybe she was responsible, maybe she inter- 


Peards into the earth, the little pressu 


you turn the ‘around over—this is joy indee 


tion. There is a thrill in seeing the first seedlings 
appear, a thrill in taking up the first potatoes, | 
and in seeing the first snowdrops. But none of 
these things gives me greater joy than seeing 


my freshly dug ground and knowing that that 
straight trench, that neat, level. digging was my 


work. 


“an onion bed, and no amount of explanation 
th the foot, the little twist of the wrist bey ‘and excuse could hide from my sharp-eyed 


wife the fact that I had absent-mindedly for- 
gotten to put the seed in the ground. Onion 
seed is hard to see in early March dusks, And 


rupted me in the middle of filling the drills 
I had prepared. 
I have also endured the shame of seeing a row 


- of carrots come up about two inches from a row 


of onions. I had, I think, trodden on and broken 
the little stick which marked where the onions 
finished and, in another of my hasty and near- 


Not that what little skill I have in digging dusk sowings, did not notice the accident. I 


came to me naturally. My father was a cham-- 


pulled up the carrots as soon as I saw what was 


Pion digger, quick, neat, workmanlike. From an amiss. I avoided a public humiliation—at least 


early age my brother and I were called on to 


help with gardening work, and we gradually 


became quite useful, but many stern and 
sharp parental lectures went to our train- 
ing. We had our rewards. One of my 
proudest gardening memories is of the 
rather short, sharp: ‘H’m. - You’ve 
made a good job of that’, spoken by my 
father after looking with a critical eye 
on my unaided digging of the garden § 
one year when he could not dig because } 
of an accident. He never wasted praise, 
so I knew I had done well. I was thirteen PS 
at the time. So, remembering my train- jas 
ing, I take what I hope is a harmless 
pride in my neatness and feel pleased to 
see my work. 

To this sense of well-being caused by 
my admiration of my own skill is added 
a further pleasure: the smell of newly 
dug earth. It is not a gross, obvious 
smell, like the smell of flowers or fruit. 
It is subtle, delicate, unexpected, and 
exciting to the gardener, as the smell 
of the sea is exciting to the sailor. Yet another 
small pleasure comes from digging. When the 
arms ache, when the back can bend no more, or 
when dusk mercifully comes on before defeat is 
admitted, then comes the pleasure of scraping the 
spade—with a piece of wood, of course—to get 
off those little bits of earth which will hang on. 
It is not altogether that the scraping means that 
release and relaxation are at hand, although the 
worn flesh does cry out for comfort. There is 
a pleasure in the small, secret, and refined sound 
of the wood on the steel. The flesh may be 
dulled and tired, but the triumphant spirit, con- 
scious of good work well done, rejoices in this 
delicate music. 

This many-pleasured rite, this supreme gar- 
dening experience and enjoyment, is, however, 
but the prelude to other operations. Digging is 
not an end in itself. The joyful digging must be 
followed by tedious raking and levelling of the 
ground and making what is called a ‘ good tilth’, 
so that those seeds which do decide to grow 


may have a good start in life. The domestic — 


seeds are rather like the domestic animals. They 
must have special beds prepared for them. Weeds 
flourish without all this elaborate preparation— 
but perhaps domesticity, in man as in anjmal 
and seeds, involves a loss of hardiness. 

After this raking and preparation, and if time 
allows for a little settling of the ground, comes 
the sowing of the seed. There is little pleasure 
in it. It is but a time of anxiety. You can never 
be sure that the seed you put in the ground will 
germinate—or even if you have put seed in the 


this happened on my plot of a large allotment 
field, and nobody ever said anything. But my 


poss mn 
He 


gardener pride suffered. A greater trial was the 
discovery by a gardening-wise neighbour that I 
had carefully fostered some plants of sheep’s 
parsley under the mistaken idea they were celery 
plants. I had even got so far as putting them in 
a trench! I could only plead that I had never 
grown celery before and that the plants had 
come from the box in which I had sown celery 
seed. 

So this sowing time is always one of anxiety 
for me, and the appearance of seedlings in their 
Proper place and of the kind intended is always 
a great relief. I can then join in the chorus of 
“progress reports’ with which gardeners hide 
their fear of being surpassed. Attack is the best 
means of defence, and how better to beat neigh- 
bour A’s boasts of the growth of his peas than 
to tell him of the really wonderful dwarf beans 
you have? But anxiety remains until all the 
main crops are safely above ground. 

There is not quite the same worry with 
potatoes. They are bigger, and the method I use 
for putting them in the ground is less liable to 
go wrong. I always ‘dig’ them in; that is, the 
Potatoes are planted as the ground is dug. I 
hate the things by the time I have finished with 
them. I have to keep interrupting. the actual 
digging to set the lines and make ready the 
places for planting, and such interruptions only 
upset the rhythm of digging. 

There is one anxiety with potatoes, though. 


_ You must, somehow, get them earlier than any- 
_ body else. I have known gardeners whose whole 


energies have been bent on getting 


drills at all! I have suffered the humiliation of — 


___ having a completely blank row in the middle of © 


ie PT 35 


*taters’ for 
Whitsun. And they do not seem to mind if 
Whitsun comes early or late. It is a fearful and 
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hazardous struggle. They get their seed about 
December. They put the sets on end in shallow 
boxes, probably upsetting their wives by insisting 
on the boxes going in the spare room, or, even 
wotse, being put on top of chests of drawers. 
They watch anxiously for the coming of the 
little sprouts. They watch the weather, anxious 
about frosts. They are always looking at the 
sprouts, to see if they are strong and healthy. 
At last, about the end of March; if conditions 
are favourable, the precious sets are planted, 
carefully and - lovingly. The- anxious foster- 
parents then watch continually until the first 
sturdy little shoots appear above ground. Fearful 
of frosts, they cover the shoots at night. At last 
comes the final stage, the earthing-up process. 
Then, fearfully, they begin to talk about their 
crop. They make sly enquiries about the neigh- 
bour’s sets. As time goes on and on, 
sharp May frost reduces their world to 
blackened ruins, a faint air of arrogance 
can be seen about them. They leer 
offensively as they enquire, just before 
Whitsun, ‘ Dug any yet?’ If you should 
mildly ask to what they refer you stand 
in danger of the scorn of the abandoned 
specialist for the mere all-rounder. 

There are, of course, other gardening 
M specialists—the big onion men, the 
» twenty-four-inch runner-bean growers, 
the yard-long marrow experts, the people 
who grow parsnips so long that when 
they are taken up minor earth tremors 
are felt in New Zealand. They all have 
their moments of triumph, but none 
seems so offensively triumphant as the 
early-potato specialist. I do not know 
why. 

I must confess, though, that I rather 
envy this single-mindedness, for I never 
seem to get my first potatoes until the middle of 
June at the very earliest. And really early new 
potatoes are indeed a prize worth striving for. 
However, I have my compensations for my. 
wider, if less intense, service to the garden. Al- 
though my early potatoes are a little late, my 
beans a little short, my marrows only fit for 
harvest festivals, my parsnips only a foot or so 
long, I have a great variety of experiences. 
Specialisation is somewhat narrowing. I have to 
get to know the ways of all sorts of differing 
vegetables and flowers; I must be prepared to 
wage instant war on an enormous and cunning 
army of insect pests; I must know how to keep 
the too-friendly sparrow at bay; I must combine 
dignity with tact in dealing with the explosive 
situations which arise when I am caught throw- 
ing water over the neighbour’s cat; I must be 
prepared to supply my wife with vegetables and 
flowers in variety and abundance on demand. 

I would not have it otherwise, In Austria, 
I believe, women do all the gardening after the 
rough digging has been done by the men. It is 
considered rather unmanly for the male to con- 
cern himself with garden work after that. The 
first part of this arrangement rather appeals to 
me. I like digging myself, and I cannot bear to 
see women dig—they never seem to go about the 
job properly. But I cannot help feeling that the 
second stage must leave a blank in the lives of 
the men. 

Digging is the supreme pleasure of gardening, 
but the other and minor operations have their 
pleasures and their place in a man’s life. Take 
hoeing, for instance. Not the wearing, savage, 
laborious. hoeing of potato earthings-up, but the 
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Controlling great masses of red-hot steel calls for much the same qualities of concentration 
and skill as handling a four-engined bomber, says Jim McCubbin. He uses a complicated 


system of hand signals to govern the setting of the rolls. 


imagined that he would ever be one of 

three Rollers in the big plate mill at 
Dalzell Steel Works, Motherwell, the most 
powerful of its kind in all Britain. 

His youthful ambition was to be a vet- 
erinary surgeon, But the war set him on 
another course. In 1939, he joined the 
Royal Air Force as an Aircraftman (2nd 
Class). He was soon a Sergeant Pilot, next 
a Flight Sergeant, and at length a Flight 
Lieutenant. As a bomber pilot he did two 
full tours of duty, one with Coastal and 
the other with Bomber Command. Coming 
out of the R.A.F. two years after the war, 
he flew for B.E.A. between Belfast, 

Glasgow and London 
for another couple of 
years. That brought 
him to 1949, when he 
thought it was time to 
start a career with 
his two feet well on 
the ground. 


HE GOT ON BETTER WITH HIS 
COAT OFF 
The problem for ex-Flight Lieutenant 
James McCubbin, D.F.C., was what that 
career ought to be. Like many another 
young fellow out of the war, he did not 
fancy going- back to his books. Having a 


Ake YEARS AGO Jim McCubbin never 


good look at the steel trade in his native 
town it struck him that he need not go any 
further, and he jumped at the chance of a 
clerk’s job in the Dalzell Steel Works. 
There he saw that he might make better 
progress with his jacket off than with it on. 

To get among the pounding machinery, 
he became a stocktaker at the big plate mill. 
His big chance came when a third shift was 
manned at the rolls. Getting into real 
working togs, he took on the job of Breaking 
Down - rolling the great white-hot slabs to 
the proper width and passing them on to 
the Roller. In 1953, by which time he had 
learned a very great deal the hard way, he 
himself became a Roller, charged with 
finishing the plates to gauge. 

The three Plate Mill Rollers, who work in 
shift. turns, are the key production men at 
Dalzell; it was rapid promotion for a man 
who had never set foot in a steel plant until 
he was close on thirty. But Jim McCubbin 
had rightly figured that there would be as 
good chances on the production side as in 
the more bookish branches. He has, of 
course, attended classes and read more than 
the odd book on steel making. But his main 
classroom has been the plate mill. 

As he says... . “It’s just like flying. You’re 
up against mass power and the forces of 
nature. Even to stay still, you’ve got to 
keep going...” 


every sense. 
writer and T.V. commentator. 
Kurt Hutton. 
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Bomber 
pilot rolls 
steel plate 
-and finds it 


not so different! 


Jim McCubbin has a rewarding job —in 


Story by David Murray, 
Picture by 


WELL PAID—AND SATISFYING 


Off the job, which in view of its responsi- 
bilities is well paid, even by professional 
standards, he likes good books and good 
music. In the summer he golfs. But his chief 
spare-time hobby is three-year-old, sloe- 
eyed, dark-haired Patricia Ellis McCubbin. 
Her middle name comes from grandfather 
Ben Ellis who played football years ago for 
Motherwell F.C. 

To see Jim McCubbin and his two buddies 
on the other shifts, Bob Jaffrey and John 
Lang, putting through the plates, you might 
think that plate rolling is easy. But hot, 
plastic steel: is what the Scots call ‘‘kittle 
stuff.” The job in fact calls for as much 
stamina, nerve and operatiye skill as flying 
a big bomber. ; 

That’s why it’s well paid. And that’s one 
reason, though not the only one, why ex- 
Flight Lieutenant James McCubbin, D.F.C., 
went all out to be a Roller when he saw the 
chance. 

As he says... . “It feels as good to put in 
a good shift with no troubles, as to make 
the target and get back home.” 


This report was commissioned by the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, which believes that everyone 
in Britain should know the facts about Steel, and 
about the men and organisations that make it. 


bombing 


* 


day. I cannot think that sitting about watching — 


nage a man may spend a pleasant and ocel f 
le social evening in gossip with the neighbours. — 
_ He gets fresh air, gentle exercise, a soothing of — 

the spirit after the labours and troubles of the 


‘appointments. My back may ache, I may posi- 
- tively water the ground with the sweat from my 
brow, I may be the subject of jest among those 


aoe ‘ 
ae, 


Letters to the Editor 


work, or even playing games can be so 
2 as doing all the Gardening work one’s 


asa; every year, I persist. in those rites proper 
“to the gardener. I have my-anxieties, my dis- 


of my trices who do not share my deep-rooted 
affection for the craft, but I have my husband- 
man’s joy, and with Andrew Marvell I can say 
as I Jatour, ‘ Meanwhile the.mind, from pleasure 
less, ithdraws into its happiness ’. Perhaps this 
setting free of the mind is not the least of the 
beneties which come from service to the garden. 
—Home Service 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters ine reasons of space 


Should Britain alecaloe Nuclear Arma? 


Sir,—Professor Gallie concedes that some 
things are intrinsically wrong, but suggests. that 


to recognise ‘that a certain situation or policy 
_ - or way of acting is 


“intrinsically wrong” or 
“intolerable ‘in itself” . . 
insufficient to tell us how we ought to act’. 
Whilst, therefore, agreeing that ‘ indiscriminate 
destruction of life is “ intolerable in itself” ’, he 
feels free to deny that. this commits us to any 
particular course of action. 

Now, to recognise a way of acting as ‘ intrin- 
sically wrong ’.may indeed be insufficient to tell 
us how to act (since there may be many possible 
courses this leaves open) but at least it tells us 
how not to act—and this is quite sufficient in 
this context, To admit, as Professor Gallie does, 

‘who of us would not agree that indiscriminate 
destruction of life is “ intolerable in itself”? ’ is 
to admit that indiscriminate destruction (and, 
similarly, a threat of such destruction) cannot be 
willed without willing evil. 

To this it is, of course, possible to reply: ‘So 
what? ’; or, in Professor Gallie’s own beguiling 
phrase: ‘I recognise that almost al] human 
motives, being mixed, are liable to some taint of 
impurity ’. Or one can point to precedents when 
few people protested; or turn to parables ‘by 
no means perfectly exact’. Above all, one can 
question whether obedience to moral imperatives 
will be expedient (and indeed it may well be that 
some advocates of nuclear disarmament have 
been gravely’ and damagingly wishful in their 


_ thinking). 


In the end, however, evil remains evil, and 
expediency remains expediency, It is to Pro- 
fessor Gallie’s credit that he does not stand 


blindly before this distinction, and he almost» 


disarms us by the charm of his concession: 
“Since it is results I want in this matter and 
not just a clean conscience, I cannot object to 
being described as “a responsible impurist ”’. 
It is just that, if this point of view prevails, we 
shall have disposed of conscience once and for 
all.—Yours, etc., 
- Leeds, 16° WALTER STEIN 
Sir,—Professor Gallie is correct in implying 
_ that someone who objects to the hydrogen bomb 


= <ubscanse its only actual use is to massacre the — 
populations of cities must equally judge the © 


‘bombing of the German cities to have been 
“atrocious. Why should he not judge this? That 
‘ war should have been conducted a outrance by 


itional surrender. That 


. by itself is utterly : 


lines eae! the corollary of the policy | 


Rocacibic then to fade it infarnous (what most 
people thought at the time is neither here nor 
there)—and now Professor Kennan’ has said he 


’ knows of no difficulties we.are in that do not 
~come of it. He may be right even more than he 


thinks: «if - that policy, with. its corollary of 
massacre, brought it about that: war between the 
Great Powers must now be conducted by the 
massacre of populations. Whether it should be 
or not is now a-dead issue—that is our legacy 
from the last war. And. the chance of avoiding 
it indefinitely looks so slight as to be pretty well 
non-existent. 

There is a moral in Professor Kennan’ s obser- 
vation: abstention from notably wicked courses 
is apt to prevent you from getting into un- 
foreseen difficulties. Now the course that Pro- 
fessor Gallie recommends is to operate with 
the—necessarily—seriously intended threat of 
massacres, Isn’t he naive in assuming that in 
these circumstances there must be an answer to 
the question ‘What should be done? ’—done, 
that is, by governments which have got into 
this situation? What should be Macbeth’s royal 
policy in mid-reign? There is no answer. 

Bertrand Russell once wrote a fine piece about 
forming one’s views ‘on the firm foundations of 
unyielding despair’, which provoked Pearsall 
Smith into the apt comment ‘ What a stunt! ’ 
But in the present content it would have plenty 
of point—far more than Lord Russell’s present 
remarks about how fine a world we'd have, if 
people would be reasonable; or than Professor 
Gallie’s dreams.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford G. E. M. ANSCOMBE 


American Education 
Sir,—Even as a working journalist, I had 
never realised quite how much force there is in a 
_nmewspaper heading until I experienced the re- 
action of some of my American friends to the 
‘title ‘What is Wrong with American Educa- 
‘tion? ’, which was placed by your staff on my 
despatch printed in THe LISTENER of February 
20. That title seems to have led Mr. Tyson 
_and others into thinking I was expressing my 
own opinions; in fact, except where I explicitly 
mentioned my own view and the way in which 
Americans had answered it, I was quoting the 
opinions. of American  citizens—educators, 
_ Scientists, editors, | parents, and employers— 
about the educational system of their own 
country. They had been called together to 
examine it at a moment when its. efficacy had 
nm called into question by world events and 
innate tendency of Americans towards self- 
ism. No doubt the system has its excellences 


and no doubt the people who came together at 
Yale were aware of them, but they were more 
occupied at that gathering in discussing its 
defects, and I was endeavouring to report their 
discussion. Incidentally: the heading which I 
tentatively attached to my own despatch was 
‘Learning or Life-Adjustment ’. 

So I must reject Mr. Tyson’s accusation that 
I ‘ scoffed’ at the democratic ideal in American 
education, or that I brought the ‘ charge’ that 
academic education had’been neglected in favour 
of ‘life-adjustment’. I recorded the comments 
made by others on such subjects because I found 
them interesting and significant of the mood of 
the conference I was reporting. Where I must 
confess myself in error was in introducing a 
personal note about my own children at the end 
of the despatch. That would have belonged more 
properly to an article about my own experiences 
with the limited section of the American educa- 
tional system that involves my own family. In it 
I should have acknowledged some good qualities 
and made some criticisms—the chief criticism 
being that in the District of Columbia neither 
public nor private education offers, either by 
discipline or competition, sufficient incentive to 
hard work to overcome the natural tendency 
towards idleness which my childen share with a 
good many others, of almost any nationality. 

Yours, etc., 

Washington, CHRISTOPHER H. SERPELL 

D.C, 


State Visit to Holland 


Sir,—Apropos your article in THE LISTENER 
of March 20, may I point out, for the sake of 
historical accuracy, that Holland did not regain 
her independence from Belgium in 1830 but, 
on the contrary, Belgium, as a result of a 
successful revolution, was given the status of 
an independent country in that year. It was 
Belgium (known as the Austrian Netherlands 
until absorbed by revolutionary France in 1795) 
which was forcibly added to Holland by the 
peacemakers at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 in order to create a united Netherlands 
State as a bulwark against French aggression in 
that region. 

d Yours, etc., 


Bexhill-on-Sea R. E. YOrRKE 


The Servant on the Bicycle 

Sir,—Mr, Wilkinson’s letter (THE LISTENER, 
March 13) gives forcible expression to the point 
which I tried to imply.in my talk, namely that 
at all events in some cases there is much to be 


the servant rather Be 


| for the servant’ s wron, <5 


_ vant: 


chooses, the servant can be made to pay. 

ee Yours, etc., 
: Bieadon, W.C.2 H. J. B. CocKsHUTT- 

- Sir,—The reason for liability for a servant’s 
- torts ought to be the maxim: 
: - alienum non laedas’. ea 
ae Men keeping cattle, building reservoirs, ‘ens 
_-—s ing tigers or having vagrants camp on their land 
all know that there is a risk of strayings and - 


‘Sic utere tuo ut 


1e course of employment, as it may be suet ‘ 
pressly forbidden, does not protect the ser- : 
it merely gives an additional remedy” to 
rR the” victim, In the end, and if the tmhaster “so. 


J 


leakages and damage despite all the care they 


~ can take,, They take these risks, and if anyone — 

_ suffers they should Pay, Yet their actions are’ 

~ not unlawful. - 

' ~ Tf a man has a servant he knows that ‘despite 
all instructions the servant may damage some- 

one. He takes that risk and if damage follows 
he should pay:s = '> 

a If a man has a car he knows that despite all 


Indeed, as far as negligence i is concerned parlia- 
ment make him insure against the risk and an 
incentive to take care is thus removed. Yet if I — 
~ -am knocked down and say: ‘A car is like a 
‘tiger’, a careful driver could reply: ‘It was 
not my fault, I rely on the case of Hanbrook v. 
_. Stokes ’, 
get nothing, 
It is this exception which is the glaring 
anomaly, The rule should be that a man who 
- lawfully but knowingly does a risky thing should 
rh _ pay if the risk comes off, A new statute ‘ In con- 
simili casu’ is called for to extend the remedies 


Pay applicable to wrongdoers to cases where a man 
mee. is damaged by acts which are right but risky. — 
Reet Yours, etc., 

bs ioe Wirral EsMonD RIGBY 
Bi: - Historical Iniasination 

"3a Sir,—I agree with Professor TrevorRopes s 
arguments, But when I read history at Oxford a 
of _ few years ago the assumptions of my tutors that 


- troubled me were not deterministic but 
__ jibertarian, Most of them assumed that what 
> had happened was what people wanted to hap- 
pen; that if someone in the past did something, — 

then that was what he wanted to do, 

We all know that our choices are severely 
limited, not by any abstract forces but by our 
personal relationships, and the legacy of the 
past. In our family lives, our jobs, our public 

_ responsibilities, and in international affairs, we 
are never in a position to do what we would 
like to do: we are always subject to powerful 

_ pressures, we have constantly to compromise, 


and often we have to associate ourselves with 


a courses of action we positively dislike, 
4 We all know this, Yet we persist in judging 
______ the men and women of the past as if they were 

acting with a freedom which we ourselves do 
: ¥ not Rossess. ; 
fc 


= Yours, etc., 
eer (ay wee S.W.1 


BryAN MAGEE — 


care an accident may happen. He takes a risk. ~. ge : 
i sg eet _. indeed a most remarkable addition to south 


Parliament nethye ending. I would © 


are keen supporters of Guy Clutton’ Brack aud , 


wipis wife. I think it in no way detracts from our 
admiration of them and fellowship with them, 
‘nor from the purport of* the second of the 
Lenten talks by “Professor Gordon Rupp (THE 
LISTENER, March 20), to mention that they are 
“not in membership with the Quaker society.” 
Yours, ‘etch 
ERIC G. Wyatt 


C 


Old J sidan 


The Music of Fiavecoe Brian | 
Sir,—It might be Geer to bring to the notice 
of readers, listeners, if any there be that are 
interested in the music of this much neglected 
composer, R. Nettel’s book Ordeal by Music; 
The Strange Experience of ‘Havergal Brian, 


_ published by the Oxford. University Press — 
in 1945. ‘. Ca 
; . &-Yours; etc, : 3 
~~ Shilton & D. ‘MARBLACY Jones 


In Defence of Victorian: Mechiticeture: 
Sir,—Limitations of time no doubt prevented 


Mr, Davies (THE LISTENER of February 20) 


from mentioning one of the most original and 
striking of London churches built in Victorian - 
times. I refer to All Saints, Rosendale Road, 
Tulse Hill, designed by Fellowes Prynne., , 
Standing as it does on high ground, it is 


suburban London, and I commend it to all 
Londoners who are interested in the architecture 
of that period. 

Yours, etc., 


New Malden WILLIAM D, WOLFF 


Brociar’ s ‘Toils ea 

Sir,—Fowler’ s dry obiervanee that it would 
be ‘strictly correct’ to say ‘Could you tell me 
what the time was?’ is not such a blunder as 
Dr. Quirk supposes. ‘Was’ might follow 
*could’ here, not because ‘could’ is past but 

because it has a certain conditional or potential 
force. 

My wrist-watch has nee Dr. Quirk, who 
sees it peeping from my sleeve, asks me the time. 
I tell him I don’t know. ‘Come’, he thinks, 

‘you could tell me what the time was if you 
Bohne’, The verb-sequence there is by no means 
abnormal, ‘and it was doubtless such a sequence 
_ that Fowler had in mind. 


- Of course it is felt to be largely" Unnecessary, 


and it would often be. ambiguous, to modify a 
_ subordinate “is? into ‘was’. Moreover, in the - 


_ question before us, the potential ‘ could * is only 


-a formula of polite diffidence for ‘ ‘can’; no one 


would take it otherwise, and it is for this reason 

that ‘was’ would count as a solecism. 
Yours, etc., 

- ~ Newcastle upon Tyne. _ CHARLES GARTON 


eo ARS Bowles te from. is 


Concise Oxford should surely be: put pepe that 


acted by Randolph Quirk: | 

-- Mondayish: (of clergy) indisposed as result of 
Sunday work; (of others) bn ee as result of Sun- 
say. holiday. ; 
Yours, etc. os 


_ Crosley Green EDWARD Coutts 


> pine an one ie fifty-odd. years ago, sat ; 
_ humbly at the feet of ‘ Joey’ Fowler (as. he was” 


“Trish playwright, John M. Synge, and should be 


me._ 5 ae 


tive’ to. cman not imaginary’, f: pe Ree the “a 
“custom of nearly all paling rene SO q 


“‘Berkeleian theory vith the toe of is hos 
Yours; etchtigc* eee 
ave L Sears 


oF unstall. 


‘31 


Tohn M. ‘Synge 


Sir,—I am preparing a thesis on the famous — 


‘s . 


very grateful indeed if any. of your readers who. 
Possess i information or material which might ‘bee 
of use’ to me would kindly communicate with © 


yale etc., so e 
| Department of English, ON Hoskot “ie . 
 Kishinchand Chellaram’ College, leh 
pEcabeyes India ) eye Se Nati 


"Rebuilding i in - apan 
: Continued from page 527) 


using. it as a motorway. Another industrialist 
(with Sakakura as architect) has built a suburban 
railway station on the -second floor of his 
department. store, to attract custom; the main 
railway. line from Tokyo to the- south-west 
Passes through the store, without stopping; there 

are two ‘cinemas on the first and fifth floors: 
respectively (both free to the public), and eee 
covered way at first-floor level which. spans a 
main arterial road and leads to another store, 

, under the same management, containing a third © 
“cinema, a theatre, an art gallery, a “cultural — 
centre’, and a planenritind on the roof. ; 

- And im in Tokyo one sees daring architectural 
experiments in earthquake-proof reinforced con- 
crete and, a. few yards away, a cedar Shinto 
temple or a beautiful, secluded restaurant, 
modern, but entirely traditional in character. It 
15a ‘think, this mingling of ancient tradition __ 
and modern turmoil, and the occasional splendid — 
fusion of the two, which gives Tokyo a particular 
‘fascination. Their architects certainly ‘pursue | 

- European methods, but there are many of them — 

of such discrimination and ability that their 
own fine traditions are not, as in so ‘many other 
parts of the world, being. ‘swept away or degraded 
by a sort of mass-Europeanisation, Tokyo isa 1 
- modern, but. a Japanese, city. —Third Programme . = 


+ 


a 


A booklet entitled Nato and the Citizen, being a z KF 
_ progress report for 1957 of the Atlantic Treaty — 
Association, is obtainable: (price ls. 6d.) from the ~ 
_ British Atlantic Committee, Benjamin Bocas 
House, 36 Craven Street, London, W.C.2. 1 ie 
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An pahibiton ne photographs by Mr. D ke Allan Cash, 
whose work will be familiar to. readers. of Tue 
LISTENER, is being held at Kodak House, Kingsway, e 
London, W. C.2, until April 3. The 150 photographs _ ‘ 
on view are a representative selection of over 50,000 
taken by Mr. Cash during ten years of travelling in 
‘many parts of the world; they range from Russia 
ae Norway t0 Souttt Africa atid Mndeinas wks 
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Tay 


picture 


_ (which came out better than expected) 


_ Twelve years ago the National Health Service 
Act was passed. And there was a crisis in the 
photographic industry. The two were not con- 
nected, but the second might well have been 
disastrous to the first. 

Since the NHS began, radiography in this 
country has nearly doubled. In 1948-9 (the first 
year for which accurate nation-wide figures are 
available), 7,870,984 people were X-rayed in 
British hospitals. By 1956, the figure had in- 
creased to over 13,000,000. What these figures 
mean—in lives saved and suffering relieved— 
every doctor knows. 

Yet in 1946, Britain faced a crippling shortage 
of X-ray film. | 3 

Up to that date, all the film base used over here 
had been imported—mostly from the dollar area. 
The base (cellulose triacetate to the chemist) is the 
most expensive ingredient, amounting to 20 per 
cent. of the cost of each X-ray film. And what 


§ ILFORD EMD 


with our dollar shortage and America’s own 
needs increasing, the prognosis for our hospitals 
was gloomy. 

We stopped this dollar leak. Ilford Limited, 
in conjunction with BX Plastics Limited and 
encouraged by the Ministry of Health, set up a 
plant at Brantham, Essex, to make film base. 
We had little ‘know-how’, but we set out to 
acquire it—quickly. 

We had no subsidy, either. The capital cost 
of the plant was over £2,500,000—but in sterling. 
The saving in ‘hard’ currency, on X-ray film 
alone, has been something of the order of two 
million dollars a year. 

Today, we are the only British firm making 
X-ray film. Ilford X-ray material is being used 
all over the world. There is plenty for our own 
hospitals, and for industry. It doesn’t cost the 
country a dollar—contrariwise, it has begun to 
earn quite a few. 
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‘and, however lasting the serious 


_ is an element of mystery attached 
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Round the London Galleries 


HE paintings from the collection of 
Mr. E. J. Power now on view at the 
I.C.A. are excellent examples of the 
work of those American and Continen- 
tal artists whose influence is, at the moment, 
dominating. It is five years since we first saw 
this sort of art in England; now hardly a month 
passes without the appearance of a new recruit 
to the style. The recent Young Contemporaries 
exhibition showed how deeply 
bitten the students are by it. Indeed 
the fashion amounts to a craze 


influence of the Americans may 
be, the ~craze will without any 
doubt kill itself within the next 
few years. 

American critics have com- 
mented unfavourably (and one can 
imagine with what ° justifiable 
relish) on these provincial develop- 
ments, pointing out that action 
painting is not an international 
language but arose out of an 
American situation, certain cul- 
tural attitudes that must be out 
of the reach of European painters. 
In fact there is an outstanding 
difference of feeling between the 
two European works in the present 
exhibition and the rest. The paint- 
ings by Dubuffet and Tapies have 
an enclosed, almost | claustro- 
phobic quality, and with their 
references to maps and cities they 
are conscious of time. Also there 


to the way in which their works 
are made—here are none of the Americans’ 
transparent gestures—and one is more aware of 


_ the work than of the making of it, They are 


exactly like objects in museums. This pseudo- 
archaeological effect is entirely foreign to the 
works of Pollock, Kline, Rothko, Still. Theirs 
are indisputably paintings. 

It is useful to have this opportunity to re- 
assess the Americans. Lawrence Alloway points 
out in his catalogue notes that the appearance 
of these paintings has changed as we have got 
to know them better. Randomness no longer 
seems to be their hall-mark, Indeed it is hard 
to imagine how even Pollock’s looked un- 
organised, The later of his two pictures here, 
“Unformed Figure’ of 1953, is closely knit and 
rhythmical. Yet Pollock’s special use of the 
forms of thrown paint seems to have been the 
source of much of the nonsense that is done 
in the name of action painting, when accident 
is played with for exactly the same purposes 
of decoration or titillation as the tricks and tex- 
turings of our romantic illustrators of fifteen 
years ago. The fact is that, in Alloway’s words, 
‘action painting involves the transformation of 
matter by ordering it to a human purpose, as 
does any other style’. One wonders how far 
the Americans will continue to rely upon acci- 
dent; Pollock’s later painting is the only one 


By ANDREW FORGE 


here in which it appears to play any part at all 
and I have the impression that even his use 
of it was an inhibition since he could only 
accept the forms and rhythms of thrown paint 
and not develop upon them. This gives a-decora- 
tive sameness to his pictures which, now that 
their fierceness has worn off, I find monotonous. 

One gets a very different feeling from the 
other painters here who are working in far closer 


‘A Blot: Landscape Composition’, by Alexander Cozens (c. 1717-1786): from 
the Paul Oppé collection on view in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy 


touch with their paint. Both Kline and Rothko 
seem to me very good painters indeed, and if I 
had to say why in a sentence my answer would 
be because they are able to make highly par- 
ticular statements within a limited repertoire 
(but of course this. is not the whole story). 
Rothko paints soft rectangles of pure colour; 
Kline, aggressive structures of unmodulated 
black upon white grounds. Both have a dis- 
tinctive response to the paint, to its translucency 
which creates an ambiguity between the physical 
surface of the canvas and the imagined surface 
of the colour (Rothko). and the way it leaves 
the brush and bites into the white canvas 
(Kline), Both artists haye two pictures here and 
in each case the mood and feeling of one is 
entirely distinct from the other. One’s sense of 
the particular image, its individuality, its char- 
acter is far stronger than one’s sense of the 
stylistic features that connect it with the other. 
One cannot help contrasting this impression with 
that given by a painter like Soulages, whose 
vocabulary of black bars on white invites com- 
parison with Kline’s. Soulages, who is an essen- 
ially aesthetic painter, seems to be making the 
same generalised statement of mood with each 
picture. : 

The same comment might be made of Patrick 
Heron’s recent pictures which are on view at 


the Redfern Gallery. Heron is now working in 
a style which owes a certain amount to Rothko, 
painting simple bands and rectangles of colour 
side by side. Many of his titles suggest a specific 
subject, e.g., ‘October Horizon’, ‘ Atmospheric 
Strata’, as though the starting point of the 
pictures had been sunsets or clouds. Yet none 
of these pictures quite detaches itself from 
its neighbours and comes at you; one is aware 
of a sensitive eye, of original colour 
juxtapositions, of an outstanding 
decorative unity, yet one misses the 
sense of a particular statement, an 
unhesitating will to make the par- 
ticular picture expressive in a 
certain way. 

Ian Stephenson is a young 
painter from the north of England 
who is sharing an exhibition with 
Derek Middleton” at the New 
Vision Centre, Seymour Place. 
Some of his pictures are recognis- 
able images, chairs, heads, but most 
are abstract; in either case they 
convey the feeling of something 
seen and meditated upon.’ They are 
dense and full, their rhythms and - 
intervals precise; they make a mag- 
nificent contrast with the blown- 
up feather-wéight improvisations 
that seem to be what most of 
Stephenson’s contemporaries are 
producing. He has looked closely 
at analytical cubism; his execution 
is in little dots; his palette is mostly 
of gold, brown and blue. One has 
the impression of a man carried 
away by the manifold possibilities 
that painting offers and at the same time deter- 
mined to focus and discipline his enthusiasm and 
to bring it to bear with all force upon certain 
defined problems. In some of the larger pictures 
this effort breaks down and he seems to me to 
have lost concentration; in others, particularly 
the small ‘ Chair’, the theme of the forms of 
the chair developed in relation to the picture 
space, the surface of the picture and the surface 
of the frame (which is also painted and a part 
of the picture) is explored with a remarkable 
grasp and resourcefulness and feeling. 

The collection of water colours and drawings - 
of the late Paul Oppé is at present on exhibi- 
tion in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal 
Academy. Oppé was an authority on English 
drawings of the eighteenth century and three- 
quarters of the present exhibition is in this 
field. There are however many old ‘master 
drawings of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies: these include some exquisite Claude 
sketches and, of particular interest, a drawing 
after Tintoretto attributed to El Greco and two 
landscape drawings attributed to Jan Brueghel 
the elder. Among the English works the out- 
standing items are large groups of drawings — 
and water colours by Alexander Cozens and 
Francis Towne, both of whom were hardly 
known when. Oppé was collecting them.  —_—> 


rome. Cresset Press. 21s. 


Ir was SAMUEL BUTLER who suggested writing a 


~ book on the art of quarrelling. A man, he said, 


_ first quarrels with his father about nine months _ 
_ before he is born. None of the participants in 
_ the battles of wit recorded by Mr. Vincent 
Brome began quite so early as that, or was — 


driven by any such purely biological necessity. 


__ It was just that the last years of the Victorian 


age and the two succeeding decades were a 
particularly good time for acrimonious dispute 
on public questions. 

_ Today we not only have no equivalents to- 
such men as Shaw, Wells, and Belloc but, in 
an age of atomic weapons which threaten our 
very survival, we can no longer get quite so 
excited about whether Belloc and Dr. Coulton 


were absolutely correct in their quotations ~ 


from Canon XXIV of the Council of Arles on 
divorce and remarriage in the Middle Ages. 
This was a saddening contest, exhibiting on 
Coulton’s side all the pettiness of exact scholar- 
ship; and kept up by him with an almost insane 
ferocity with telegrams, registered letters and 
threats of legal proceedings which dogged Belloc 
to the brink of the grave. More fraught with 


tragic consequences was the collision of Wells 


and Henry James, for the gentler James, unlike 


‘the pugnacious Belloc, did not thrive in the 


bracing airs of controversy. 

' With considerable skill, Vincent Brome has 
taken this clash of opinion as the basis for six 
dramatic studies of sharply contrasted personali- 


ties. In some ways, one gets a very much clearer 
Picture of both Wells and James from this. 


dramatised - presentation, which distils the 
essence of their temperamental differences, than 
one does from the complete correspondence 


‘between them recently edited by Leon Edel and 


Gordon Ray and reviewed in the Spring Books 
number of THE LISTENER, It is a method based 
on radio technique and all the studies conform 
to the pattern established by the first—‘° Shaw 
versus Wells’, which one remembers as an ex- 
hilarating Third Programme feature. The 
method has its disadvantages, however, for this 
sort of presentation, with all its quotations in 
italics to distinguish the voices of the combatants 
from that of the commentator, necessary in a 
radio script, is not so acceptable on the printed 


page. These studies are, all the same, excellent 


specimens of their kind, carried through with 
the same -gusto and infectious high spirits 


_ that marked this author’s earlier life of Wells. 


- As one reads, the combatants quickly change 
places in the ring. At one moment Belloc and 
Coulton are hard at it; next Chesterton and 
Shaw put on the gloves; then a regular three- 


cornered dog-fight develops between Wells, 


Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. Churchill about 


‘Wells’ plea in 1920 for a saner and more objec- 


tive attitude to the Russian Revolution. ‘ When 
“has written a history of the world from 
to the Third International and of the 
an race from protoplasm to Lord Birken- 
in about a twelve month’, wrote Churchill, 
should be no difficulty in becoming an 
ont condition of Russia after 


a visit of fourteen days’. But Wells never-shook 
-off Jones, who continued to-yap at his heels as 
a little self-appoimted ‘empire crusader, con- 
_vinced that the suppression of Wells and Shaw 
was a national necessity. The only man who 
never lost his temper, and who never bore ill- 


will to anyone, is the gaily detached and wholly 


delightful figure of Bernard Shaw; who finally 
ranged himself on the side of the poets and the 
“mystics against the scientists, the politicians, and 
the economists. 


On The Continent. A Book of Inquilinics. 
~ By Osbert Sitwell. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


This is the third and final volume of a verse 
trilogy about the rentier English in their vague 
legendary heyday ‘before the bombardment’. 
Only William Plomer, chronicler of our later 
foibles, can approach Sir Osbert at this kind 
of thing. Whereas Mr. Plomer uses the ballad 
form, Sir Osbert has evolved his own measured 
vers libre, a sort of prose-poem technique which 
in less skilful hands might ramble but which in 
his becomes an astonishingly precise means of 
presenting impressions as sharp and faithful as 
photographs—old photographs, brown and dry 
as autumn leaves, but with every detail pre- 
served, and in a new album. 

The characters in On The Continent include 


_ some natives—foreign doctors, couriers, beggars, 


etc.—but most of them are the expatriate Eng- 
lish in Italy: the bores, the spongers, the frauds, 
the milords, the majors, who gave up the 
‘struggle long ago when the pound was worth 
twenty shillings. Some of these types almost 
belong: to literary legend, and are reminiscent 
of the hilarious, ultimately merciful sketches of 
the late Ruth Draper or-of the early Italian 
novels of E. M. Forster (compare his Miss 
‘Lavish with Sir Osbert’s Miss Ishmael). There 
is one portrait of a celebrated literary exile (no 
prizes offered). 

Some of the observations on these people are 
extraordinarily funny, with that characteristically 
Sitwellian. sense of absurdity controlled, the 
almost straight face at the impossible situation, 
the perfect manners growing more perfect as 
everyone else grows more preposterous. Mrs. 
Dampier, for instance, who runs a pension for 
English visitors, whose meals are- ‘pale and 
tasteless like ‘something materialised by a 
Medium at a seance’, and whose guests stand 
in the garden and enquire ‘Mrs. Dampier, 
where is the garden?’ Occasionally Sir Osbert 
Cannot resist being too clever for his subjects. 
Of Mrs. Battoni, who loathed modern art, he 
“asks: 

_ Did she never entertain a suspicion that, as the 
Racy 3 years went by, 

© She came exactly to resemble 

~~ =A portrait by Matisse. . . 

Surely she did not: but the idea only adds to 
our pleasure by making the performance more 
It, as when_a tightrope walker takes one 

off the wire. 

are also a few Passages cf effortless 

: 2 ae like these moving lines on an 
| peasant: 
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_ Six, Studies _in Quarrelling. By Vincent 


‘Is it fog that nuzzles my hand? ’” 
The old man mutters, 
. Damp and white is the fur of the old hunting ~ 
dog, 
White and damp as fog, 
His coat smells of wet, but also of days that 
were good, 
When I was not stiff as-wood in each bone 
And we both slept less in the sun of an 
afternoon ’. 
The style of this book is light without being 
trivial, witty without being laboured, mature 
without being porty. Even those who ‘like it 
here’ will derive pleasure from it as a collection 
of social portraits, like old music hall songs 
when affection sneaked in with the laughter: the 
sadness of autumn in the mellow Edwardian 
summer. 


The Criminal Area: a Study of Social 
Ecology. By Terence Morris. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


“The sociological aspects of criminology have 


been so neglected in British studies that even 
a modest contribution to our knowledge deserves 
a welcome, Dr. Terence Morris of the London 
School of Economics has revived the ecological 
metaphor elaborated by the Chicago school of 
Ross, Park, Thomas, Shaw and their colleagues 
and has attempted to apply it to a study of the 
criminals of Croydon during 1952, According 
to the ecological metaphor, cities have a predict- 
able form of concentric development, analogous 
to that found in the symbiotic natural develop- 
ment of plant and animal; and the criminal 
element will be found to be housed in the second 
of the five rings of which a city is normally 
composed, the decaying ring round the city 
centre, where cheap dwellings are interposed 
between factories and railway lines. 

The first stx chapters of The Criminal Area 
describe and criticise the literature of criminal 
ecology; the criticisms chiefly turn on the vague- 
ness of the terminology employed, and the un- 
satisfactory definitions of the relevant ‘ areas’ or 
‘zones’, and are mostly well founded. Like the 
rest of the book, this section is marred with such 
a plethora of misprints, omitted words and other 
evidences of careless proof-reading that the 
figures in the reproduced tables need to be 
treated with considerable caution. They are 
however legible, which is more than can be 
said of the spot maps of Croydon in the second 
section. 

This consists of the plotting of the residence 
of the 758 people of Croydon who were charged 
with at least one offence during 1952 (the year 
was chosen because of the occurrence of the 
Craig and Bentley affair), a more intensive study 
of the domestic and familial circumstances of 
seventy-nine young criminals convicted in the 
same year, and the case histories of eleven of 
these latter, Dr. Morris found that the ecological 
concept was borne out to the extent that the 
residences of the criminals tended to be con- 
centrated within four of the sixteen wards of 
which Croydon is composed; but the criminal 
areas were only very smal] pockets within these 
wards, not disposed on any geographical prin- 


= * SLEEPING . BAN IN LIBRARY?” asked the bill- 
boards of a suburban newspaper Tecently, and raised 


and set to ring at 10.20 p.m.; 
run from the alarm-winder to the bit of the trap which 


DESIGN AND USAGE” 


by PODALIRIUS 


unintentionally another important question. One can 
sympathise both with the sleeping patrons, seeing how naps 
and knowledge have gone hand in hand down centuries of 
scholarship, and with the reading patrons who are finding 
it hard to get at the shelves without waking some re- 
cumbent slumberer. But the people one can have no truck 
with are the purists who say that a library is designed a 
reading in and not as a dormitory. 


In this design-minded age we are too apt to forget that 


a really well-designed object should be invaluable for doing. 


a lot of jobs other than the one it was designed for. That 
gadget for getting stones out of horses’ hooves would never 
have achieved its place in our national folk-lore if it had not 
come in handy for a wide range of other purposes, from 
opening beer bottles to stimulating jokes about boy scouts. 
The same, mutatis mutandis, applies to bicycle chains, 
Chianti bottles, Hyde Park, coconuts and aoc in the 
House. 


One good reason for prizing additional uses in an object 
is that they allow play for individual taste and ingenuity. 
Near Banbury there is a moated castle which has its own 
electricity plant, sited, for some reason, outside the moat 


at the back of the castle, so that to turn it off at bed-time ~ 
one had to trudge over the drawbridge and along two 


hundred yards of sedgy path, flick a switch and trudge 


back. But for twenty-eight years this has been done auto- 


motively by a cheap alarm clock, a rat trap and some 
twine. When the generator is turned on the clock is wound 
the trap is set and twine 


would normally hold the cheese; the main arm of the trap 


is tied to the switch. At 10.20 each evening the alarm 


rings, its winder rotates, the trap is sprung and all the 
lights in the castle go out. One has to time one’s bath 
with care. 


No doubt nowadays the generator would & designed 
to do the trick by itself, but then it would need a lot of 
ingenuity to turn it to catching a rat in an emergency. 

# % o& # 


Happy thoughts, Podalirius, of your catching rats in your bath 


with a generator. This should take generator designers and rats’ 


by surprise. But designers are repeatedly surprised by the uses 
and misuses their brain children are put to. Dietitians, those 
designers and planners of what we should eat, are constantly 
startled by the common misuses that make the modern diet 


deficient in vital nutriments. They agree with the doctors; they - 


advise the addition of wheat germ sprinkled daily on our food 
in the form of Bemax. For Bemax is stabilised wheat germ pure 
and simple—the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral ane, 
ment known to man. It’s available from all chemists. 

THE BEST OF PODALIRI US. A second. series of selected 
Podalirius articles is now available in booklet form. Write to the 
address below for your free Ores 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by. 
Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T.20), Upper Mall, London, W.6 


SHOCK. PROOF. 
INVESTMENT. 


The recent heavy fall in share values emphasises ae 
the wisdom of investing money in a good Building | ; 
Society. For instance, £500 invested in the “‘Planet”’ 
before these troubles started, is still £500 today—and 
will be £500 in the future. Never any loss of Capital. — 
The financial strength of this century-old organ- | 


ye oe" 


- control for over 25 years; is a founder-member of the 
Building Societies Association, and throughout its 
existence has maintained the highest standards for 

safeguarding the interests of its shareholders. _ 


The Society has just introduced a “Linked — 
Deposit” Plan in which shareholders of the. 
“Planet’’, old and new, can paructPale sed aes 
greater advantage. = 30 - 

Full details of the Plan ein upon request. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Est. 1848) 


Planet House, Finsbury Square, ae E.C.2 is 
(Telephone : Monarch 8985) — 


‘THE WORLD'S | 
_ GREATEST 
_ BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKas 
© Foyles was one of the first 


places I went to when I came 


_ Introduced by JOHN MOORE an excellent Dobkihion: @ 


“The Listener” and all 
other pablleatioes. 
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to Londoat and I have been 


there many times since. It is 
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of old eee estates, or low-rent _ 


st rooms or houses where the leases are 
. On the housing estates there seems to be 
- some voluntary re-selection after the houses are 
L pallocated, the criminal families moving away 
| the respectable, and vice versa. 

Similar bad housing, often in the same areas, 
Mg - Samba the juvenile criminals, many of 
_ whom also suffer from a wide variety of familial 


_ moral way of life. Dr. Morris confirms Pro- 
_ fessor Ferguson’s findings from Glasgow that 
_ a juvenile criminal is likely to come from a 
_ family in which some other members also have 
ce criminal records. As in Glasgow, young 
pe criminals who have any acknowledged brothers 
fe: ‘and sisters are liable to have a large number of 
them; of the eleven case histories given in detail, 
3 two of the youngsters are family-less; of the 
_ remainder, five come from families of five or 
more siblings, and of these two are from families 
of ten. As in Glasgow, the question of what 
__ proportion of these criminal families is Irish is 
completely neglected. 

. Dr. Morris’ material would seem to bear out 
_ Sheldon’s contention that the hard core of the 
_ Criminal population is basically inferior, by 
every possible standard; but instead he has used 
his evidence to construct a perversely wrong- 
headed picture of English social classes, in 
which the counter-mores behaviour of the 
criminal group is treated as though it were 
typical of the English working class (over half 
the population by any account) with group 
standards said to be at variance with ‘ middle 
class morality’. Arguing from this ludicrous 
Premise (the implicit insult to the mass of the 
working class renders the adjective unavoidable) 
he makes a series of suggestions for forcible 
re-housing of the whole population to obviate 
the segregation of criminals in pockets, thus 
presenting one of the most megalomaniac dreams 
of social manipulation ever to have found its 
way into an academic work. The last two 
chapters in the book do much to undermine the 
fairly careful and useful research detailed in 
the preceding pages. 


Martin Heidegger. By Marjorie Grene. 
Bowes and Bowes. 10s. 6d. 
It can be safely said that more people have 
heard of Martin Heidegger than have actually 
_ read his writings—which is scarcely surprising 
_ when we recall that -his main work, Sein und 
Zeit, is written, in Mrs, Grene’s words, ‘in a 
contorted and arbitrary style, hopelessly un- 
translatable into English, some say even into 
German’; he has achieved considerable fame— 
and, in some quarters, unenviable notoriety—as 
one of the major influences in modern existen- 
_ tialism. Yet he himself has the curious distinc- 
tion of being renowned for principles which 
' he emphatically denies are his: he has repudi- 
ated all connection with ‘ existentialism’, main- 
taining that his sole preoccupation is with the 
problem of Being ‘in its totality and as such’. 
‘His: Grisinslity-and this probably helps to 
explain certain misunderstandings about his 
is to have approached the ontological 
“through the analysis of human exist- 
his. ete! man is unique as the only 


s between railroad and factory. Most of 4 
= As a former pupil of Heidegger and the 


_ maladjustments, various physical and intellec- © 
tual inferiorities, and a disorganised counter-° 


HE LISTENER 


at capable of pondering the problem of 
g, and this is due first of all to his ability 
to question the meaning of his own being. 


‘author of an earlier study of existentialism, Mrs. 
jorie Grene would seem to be well Guali- 
‘fied to contribute this volume to ‘Studies in 
“Modern European Literature and Thought’. She 

ives a very clear and useful account of some 
-fundamental Heideggerian ideas, her exposition 
based mainly on Being and Time, Kant and the 
‘Problem of Metaphysics and the Introduction 
to Metaphysics. Unfortunately for the reader 
unfamiliar with Heidegger, her book suffers 
from a certain lack of proportion, the space 
devoted to a discussion of the work on Kant 


being more than that allocated to Being and 


Time. 

The critical comments also seem to be more 
extensive and insistent than one would expect 
in such a brief study. Mrs. Grene plainly has 
no sympathy for Heidegger the ‘spurious’ 
ontologist; in her opinion, only the ‘ existen- 
tialist’ has value, even if it means transforming 
the author of Being and Time (as she does) 
into a ‘Heidegger malgré lui’. Indeed at the 
end of her volume she loses patience with her 
subject, describing him as ‘a not quite honest 
seeker’, ‘a lover of intellectual notoriety’ and 
“a petulant and over-anxious apologist ’. 

Although scarcely a definitive study, this book 
can be recommended to all who are interested 
in Heidegger and his work. It is a pity that 
the bibliography, which lists his writings, does 
not include a note of the discussions of his 
thought already available in English. 


Cabinet Government and War 1890. 
1940. By John Ehrman. 
Cambridge. 16s. 

Most books on modern administrative history 


either handle some contemporary issue against 


a mere background of history, or trace the 
development of a single agency of government. 
Mr. Ehrman’s four closely packed ‘chapters are 
more ambitious and more valuable, for they 
Survey, in a fashion strictly historical, a complex 
Of administrative problems, and the interplay of 
many agencies of government of the first rank. 

The book is first of all an account of the 
measures taken to give to the conduct of warfare 
a single direction. The first stage in the story 
ends with the formation of the Committee of 
‘Imperial Defence and the establishment of a 
General Staff in the War Office; the second is 
‘distinguished by- conflict between the agencies 
in the early years of the first world war leading 
to a failure to achieve unity of control; the 
third, short but fertile, shows how by the 
creation of a network of Cabinet Committees 


under a small War Cabinet and by the bestowal 


of specialist functions upon departments ex- 
pressly created to discharge them, Lloyd George 
brought into being, almost too late, an efficient 
‘war machine; the fourth shows that in the 


Period when British society emerged from a 


of Nations atmosphere into the temper 


of 1940 this system of Cabinet committees was 


ot discarded but improved, notably by the 
creation of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. We 
are there left staring forward into the adminis- 
atin : brilliance of Sir Winston Churchill’s 


551 
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Mr. Ehrman does not only set before us a 
factual guide through inevitably complicated 
Processes: he emphasises that the Principal agent 
of the changes wrought has been ‘a central 
Committee system, which first brought new 
developments in the Service Staffs into relation 
with the Cabinet, and thereafter linked them, 
and the Cabinet itself, with the extended range 
of departmental administration’. His thesis, 
therefore, might be said to be that the present 
ubiquity of scientific government has arisen from 
the need to manage efficiently a nation in arms. 

War is certainly a powerful generator of 
administrative efficiency. History proves this to 
be true not only of the wars of the last half- 
century, but of those of 1776, 1793, 1803, and 
1854. It was through war that the attitude to 
public office was transformed, the collection of 
taxes simplified, the national census initiated, 
the authorities managing the land forces reduced 
eventually to one. But the current practice of 
government owes as much to what was achieved 
before the Jameson Raid, and apart from the 
stimulus of war, as to the menace and actuality 
of a hostile Germany. Moreover much that was 
not so achieved was longed and striven for. In 
so pacific a field as colonial policy nineteenth- 
century administrators. desiderated: a ‘ thinking 
organ’, like the Chiefs of Staff Committee— 
indeed they momentarily created it—and saw the 
evil consequences of antagonisms between 
Government departments in the daily conduct of 
civil affairs. Modern war has quickened the pace 
of administrative change by prostrating, as no 
other influence could have done so speedily, the 
barriers to efficiency erected by party interest 
and departmental conservatism. Had not co- 
operative ideals, however, already existed, an age 
of warfare might have had an entirely. different 
and less acceptable outcome. Mr, Ehrman’s most 
welcome treatise must not blind us to the fact. 


Gloucestershire Studies 

Edited by H. P. R. Finberg. 

University of Leicester Press. 30s. 
A few years ago Dr. Hoskins and Mr. Finberg 
produced a fascinating book on local history 
called Devonshire Studies. Deservedly it received 
wide notice and uniform praise, for although 
local in detail the studies were of significance 
for the history not only of England but even 
of Europe. In this new collection which relates 
to Gloucestershire, Mr. Finberg has unfortu- 
nately lost his former co-editor. And of course 
he is irreplaceable, for no one writes about local 
history with the same ease and skill as Dr. 
Hoskins—as yet. But the time may not be far 
distant, for one of the most encouraging things 
about this book is the appearance of Dr. Esther 
Moir. Her studies of Sir George Onesiphorus 
Paul—that noble eighteenth-century bore—of 
the Gentlemen Clothiers of Gloucestershire and 
of its county historians are extremely promising. 
Learned, well-chosen and well-written, they show 
the same skill as her masters in using the par- 
ticular for the universal. In her Mr. Finberg 
has found an excellent pupil and one who is 
likely to make contributions of real importance 
to eighteenth-century studies, and where they 
are most wanted: in that twilight field between 
politics, society, and public opinion which is best , 
studied in local history. 

Naturally Mr. Finberg’s own contributiens 
are first class. His work is always informed with 
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-. Manor’. 


Reetshice’ Towns? Heniotistmates within Ge 
: narrow > “compass the complex social and eco- 


give: a cross section of some of the more endur- 
ing human features of the English landscape. 


$0 good that it seems a great pity that Mr. 
Finberg should have found it necessary to print 


the trivialities collected together under the title 
They give the un- 
fortunate impression of being oat merely to 


_of ‘A Sheaf of Documents’. 


- pad out the volume. 


‘In addition to the work of Dr. Moir and Mr. - 


Finberg, there is an excellent essay by Dr. 
Hilton on C 
The editor also had the happy idea of 
‘printing one or two articles of outstanding im- 
portance from the transactions of .the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. The 
late Geoffrey Baskerville’s study of ‘The Dis- 
- possessed Religious of. Gloucestershire’ deepens 
one’s regret that this fine scholar and delightful 
writer published’ so ‘little’ His contribution is 
the most outstanding in a work of high quality. 
This book could have been far richer in scope 
and in content if the archives of. Gloucester- 
shire’s two greatest houses—Badminton and 
Berkeley—were open to scholars. No other 
county is so ill-served by its great families. 
Finally the press of England’s newest university 


~ —Leicester—is to be congratulated on the high 


ee 


e 


standard of this book’s production, If this is 
maintained the Oxford and Cambridge presses 
will have to look to their laurels and revise their 


_ prices, for this book is-as cheap as it is handsome. - 


The Triumphant Heretic 


By Ernst Halperin. Heinemann. 30s. - 


-Titoism. By Charles McVicker. 
Macmillan. 36s. 

- Yugosalvia is the home of defiant rebellion and 
it is no mere accident that Tito defied Stalin 
—is it this that fascinates so many of us? For 
all his contempt for the Communist performance 


everywhere, Dr. Halperin has found two heroes 


in Yugoslavia who provide a perfect anti- 
, thesis. The one, Tito, deriving from the 
peasant world of old Austria-Hungary, he 
portrays as a master of political astuteness, the 
other, Djilas, son of an officer, as the perfect 
type of a Balkan intellectual of heroic reckless- 
ness. Djilas contributed the moral and intellec- 


tual impulse which brought Yugoslavia into 


head-on collision with the tyranny of the Stalin- 
ist political machine. Tito found the skill to turn 


what appeared to be a position of catastrophic 


weakness in the face of the Russian colossus into 
a Yugoslav victory. These are the dominant 
themes of The Triumphant Heretic. ax: 
Here and there Dr. Halperin’s work is marred 
by generalisations which, although stimulating 
to the reader, are dangerously sweeping: 


surely only a half-truth to write off the Serbo- 
Croat quarrel of this century as a savage tribal 
feud. And it is over-simplifying the issues _to- 
- interpret the whole of Yugoslav history as a 
* matter of cyclical occupations of the richer plains 
by the mountaineers, from the starving high- 


lands. 


Dr. Halperin, however, brings much 


, nomic — factors _ that permitted urban life to 
ee flower again throughout north-western: Europe. 
His . family studies, written with admirable i irony, = 


His account. of the Berkeleys is a delightful q 


exercise i in quiet sarcasm. These two studies are ~ revolt in October 1956. 


' from the same root: 


- apparatus ’. 


‘“Winchcombe Abbey and Sherborne - 


Its) 


at ‘to Bclaradc in May 1955 as a veritable 


-Canossa, with Tito playing Pope ‘yet cleverly — 


concealing his game. After this triumph Dr. 
Halperin sees the Yugoslav dictator as throwing 
away a chance to lead the world by rejecting. 


3 Dijilas’ example and then wasting the oppor- 
_ tunity created by something which was closely 


related to Djilas’ beliefs, the Hungarian people’s. 
‘Both mistakes stem 
“under-estimation of the 
people and an _over-estimation of: the State 


Dr. Halperin believes that Tito has Poacincté 


“: outwitted the Americans and on a smaller scale 
F the British. ‘. 


. It was precisely because of the 
policy of aid-withour serie that Yugoslavia * 
was in a position to desert’ the Western Allies 
with whom her rapprochement. in 1952: 3 had 
been genuine. ‘It~ was a. policy. that ... first 
delayed Yugoslavia’ S transfer to the Western 
camp, and then it annulled it’. 
In the idea of ‘ The factories for the workers ’, 


Pg or self-government in industry, Dr. Halperit 


ness of town life. The ice has scarcely melted 


away in the northern countries when i in the rift — 


valley _ of the Jordan a neolithic community is bs 


living i in houses i in a town, inside walls. They ate'G” 
: cultivators, they reap with flint sickles, they use 


-querns. ‘They build with bricks dried in the sun, 


they finish off their walls and floors in a red or 


cream lime-plaster, having buried their dead 5, 
~ under the floor (which is an old habit of the 


‘ ‘Upper Palaeolithic rock-shelter or cave mouth); 


and on the floors they spread woven rush mats 


such as you might buy in a London store. % 
Skulls, perhaps. of venerated ancestors whose xa 
- wisdom is to be* ‘preserved, “are ‘given features of 


4 


seés the most hopeful indication for Yugoslavia’s - 


future and indeed for. the future of the Com= 


munist world. It is interesting that he traces 


the idea partly to old anarchist influences in the | 
_ early 


‘labour. movement in the Habsburg 
Monarchy—the charge of ‘anarcho-syndicalism’ 
is, of course, precisely what the Russian dog- 
matists have always brought against it. Dr. 
McVicker, too, feels most conviction about 
Workers’ management through the Workers’ 
Councils in Yugoslavia. He is altogether more 
optimistic about the social evolution of Yugo- 
slavia than Dr. Halperin. — 

Dr. McvVicker concerns himself less with’ 
individuals and on the other hand less with 


“have been of a fair age at 6800 B.C., must have © 


plaster and eyes of cowrie or shell. segments: to 


recall the gleam of life (these plaster faces were , 


also painted - like - life). All this, and no- ‘pottery. 


—by the spring of Jericho, but a civilisation 


which has no pottery at all, though ‘it is already 


a long way upon our own side of the rudiments 
of agriculture. 


ae civilisation, an urban one, of cultivators. of e 
3 ground outside the walls, -watered—as it still is 


How old? The ‘civilisation we tae aliet <4 


flourished 9,000 to 10,000 years ago—in con- 
trast to old notions of the mere village com- 


_ munities of a first crude agriculture between 


world affairs. His is a sober analysis of Yugo- . 


slav society under Tito, with chapters devoted 
to such themes as ‘ Decentralisation as Recen- 
tralisation’, and with a detailed account of, 


. Tito’s legislation. The latest trial in Belgrade of 


some elderly Socialists shows again that Tito’s 
is a fundamentaHy one-party Communist regime 
although Dr. McVicker points out that plain 
speaking was allowed to the defence; both he 


-€ 


5,000 and 6,000 years ago, and of first towns — 


some 5,000 years old. And a walled neolithic 
town proves the need of defence from other 
communities. Indeed, Jericho makes it certain 
that other neolithic towns, nearby, wait to be 
discovered. Certainly this particular sector of 
recovered history will have to be still more 
drastically revised. 


They Saw it Happen, 1689-1897 


By T. Charles-Edwards and Brian — 


Richardson. Blackwell. 21s. ~ . 


- As an aid to the larger understanding of history 


and Dr, Halperin remind us that these Yugoslav - 


deviations may point to a more humane evolu- 
tion of communism in the end. Yet one wonders, 
if the one-party system were to go, whether 


_ anything substantial would remain. 


Digging Up Jericho 
By Kathleen Kenyon. Benn. 30s. 


This is a good example of an admirable, neces- 
_ sary, civilised kind of book worth many hours 


of television snippets. An important site is 
archaeologically explored over several seasons. 
Its ‘ publication’ will be piecemeal, slow, de- 


tailed, abstruse, and will depend upon a hundred, 
and one. subsequent testings and investigations; 


and even then the whole site will have been 


explored incompletely, and the whole interpreta- . 


tion of the finds will be relative, will alter 


and elsewhere, according to new hypotheses, new 
deductions. Meanwhile the excavator will have 


- according to future work and discovery there. - 


his informed hunches, his number of incon-— 


trovertibles, his exciting and fairly certain, if 


~ 


sor 


cannot be exaggerated, 


the source-book is not new. What distinguishes 
the series of which this is the third volume is 
that the extracts are from eye-witness accounts 
or from first-hand impressions, - Provided that 
his credentials are sound and he has no axe to 

grind the man on the spot is a reliable witness 


of what he sees. Indeed it is on his testimony — 


alone that the historian must inevitably draw 


_ for his descriptive passages. The difficulty for 


the student or general reader is to discover 
these testimonies. To sift adequately the two 


centuries here covered a vast library would be © 


needed. Where, for example, could one hope to 
find Captain Knox’s account of the storming of 
the Heights of Abraham, Thomas Preston’s 
narrative of the so-called Boston Massacre, 
Midshipman Trevor’s description of the_bom- 


bardment of Algiers, or Lieutenant Martin’s 


amusing rencontre with George III. at. Wey- 
mouth? Certainly not in the average school or 
college library, But here they all are, in com- 
pany with a hundred more episodes, some natur- 


- ally well-known, a large number unfamiliar, 


all in their way instructive. For the editors” 


have chosen wisely and knowledgeably, The re-— 
_ sometimes isolated, evidences, Excellent that for 
the common reader these should be indicated in - 

_a preliminary book. Excellent that for Jericho — 


sult is an anthology the importance of which to 
_ higher history forms and eager: classes 


« 
« 
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Tt’splain truth but first read something about the organisation that makesit possible. 
READERS UNION is called a book club for convenience; but it is so much more. 
It is a scheme, now twenty-one years old, carefully planned, with the co-operation 
of all publishers, for sending to book-hungry readers a great variety of important 
books at prices which show fantastic savings. It is not only that Ru monthly 
choices are first-rate and something more than literary tea-cakes but that the 
extra book bargains offer an unrivalled way of putting members into possession 
of a home library which will serve for life. The programme below is convincing 
evidence that RU is something not to miss; and, since bargains soon go, you 


should lose no time in giving ru a trial. 


— Spectator. 


WALLS OF JERICHO 


by Margaret Wheeler. * Far more than a 
clear, accurate, well-illustrated account 
of what we know of Jericho, a gay, chatty, 
unassuming description of life in a large 
excavation camp.’—Glyn Daniel. With 
plates and drawings. MAY 

Chatto & Windus 2/s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


of the rumours, fan- 


with such zest that the reader has no 
but to’ read it and re-read it.’— 
The Times Literary Supplement. With 


lates. SEPTEMBER 
Hart-Davis 253.3 RU 5s. 9d. 


The Programme—April to September Choices 


PORTRAITS FROM MEMORY & other Essays 


by Bertrand Russell, O.M. The most eminent living philo- 
sopher looks back over four score years and describes some 
of his teachers, friends and contemporaries, and poses with 
brilliant clarity the issues facing mankind in the nuclear age. 
* It makes his achievement as a writer and as a social thinker 
clearer, fuller and more attractive than it has seemed before.’ 
Allen & Unwin J6s.; 


RU 5s. 9d. 


SOUTH FROM GRANADA 


by Gerald Brenan. Seven years in re- 
mote Andalusia are described in this, 
‘a book of discovery and exploration, 
an anatomy of village life, an inquiry 
into character.’—The Times Literary 


Supplement. JOLY 
Hamish Hamilton 2/s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


by Roger Fulford. The story of one of 
the most determined and sustained 
political campaigns in recent history, 
told with ‘skill, candour,compassion.’ 
John Connell, Plates. Evening Stan- 
dard £5,000 Prize Book. JUNE 

Faber 25s.; RU 5s. 9d. 


THE CALLED AND THE 
CHOSEN 


by Monica Baldwin. A novel by the 
author of J leaped over the Wall. ‘1 
should like everyone to read Miss 
Baldwin’s book’ — Maurice Cranston 
( Sunday Times ). AUGUST 

Hamish Hamilton /5s.; RU 5s. 9d. 
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... the book bargains of the century! 


$53 


Ru 
is.nautin its , 
2a 


year of service 
to readers 


in addition 


In addition you can purchase these 
optional bargains—original edit- 
ions usually costing more than 
double RU prices. All are fully- 
bound; most are illustrated. You 
may order on enrolment. 


DANGEROUS ESTATE 


The Anatomy of Newspapers, by 
Francis Williams. ‘ To the perennial 
problem of the Press, Mr. Francis 
Williams has made a contribution 
which is factual, informative and, 
when he leaves straight history to 
deal with journalistic ethics, ex- 
tremely provocative.—The Times 
Literary Supplement. MARCH EXTRA. 
Longmans 24s.; RU 12s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S FLORA 


by Geoffrey Grigson. ‘A book which 
distils the wisdom of the country- 
side, its curios and its mythology, 
its practical sense and its poetic 
fancy: a work of reference catalogu- 
ing the uses, associations, local 
names and lore of English plants. 
‘Evocative, poetic, delightful.— 
Sunday Times. Profusely illustrated 
from the early Herbals. APRIL EXTRA. 
Phoenix House 63s.; 

RU 30s. 


A BOOK OF BEAUTY 
by John Hadfield. An an- 
thology of prose, verse 
and pictures. ‘A book 
rich and generous in its 
display of riches. —The 
Times Literary Supple- 
ment, With an abundance 
of plates in colour and 
monochrome. 

MAY EXTRA Hulton Press 2/s.; RU 14s 


All RU 
books are 
specially 
produced 
in library 
style, and 
none is 
abridged 


A library to choose from. 
Over a hundred RU editions... 
the cream of recent publishing... 
are available to members: Travel, 
Archaeology, Biography, Art, 
Poetry and books of Reference, A 
full list is sent on enrolment. 


THE LIVING ROCKS 

by Stévan Célébonovic and Geoffrey 
Grigson. This volume of glorious 
photographs of stones, fossils and 
crystals, millions of years old, with 
commentary ‘introduces us to a 
Strange new world.’—TZhe Times 
Literary Supplement. YONE EXTRA. 
Phoenix House 25s.; RU 12s. 6d. 


PORTRAIT OF GREECE 


by Lord. Kinross and Dimitri. 
40 colour plates, with informative 
text. ‘ The best brief introduction to 
Greece for many years... an ideal 
book for the visitor no less than for 
the exile. —Lawrence Durrell. JUNE 
EXTRA Max Parish 35s.; RU 18s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY 


by G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. Starting 
in August in four volumes. “The il- 
lustrations are chosen with a wholly 
admirable freshness and originality 

.a fitting enhancement to a 
popular classic. —History. AUGUST. 
Longmans 27s. 7d. each; RU 15s, 
(tentative) 


OIN RU HEREoueeeee 
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TO: READERS UNION, 38 William IV 
Street, Charing Cross London, W.C.2, 
( Or to your bookseller ) 

I will join READERS UNION from 
% : (month), buy six consecutive 
monthly choices, and give | month’s 
notice if I resign thereafter. [] U.K. I 
will pay 5s.9d. (plus 9d. postage and 
packing ) for each monthly book after 


agree {) U.K. IT enclose 34s. 6d. ( plus 


Ss. 6d. postage and packing) for six 
monthly books. (OVERSEAS & EIRE 
Pre-payment is requested) For Additional 
Books : Please send me the books I have 
ticked and charge my account. 


SIGNED ‘ ram 
(clearly, please ) 


ADDRESS 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
| The Insinuating Medium 


*‘Don’T YOU GET punch-drunk? ’ someone said 
the other day. But television is not an aggressive 
medium, ‘I tried to explain. It is an insinuating 
one. Even boxing, of which we have our fill, 
seems to lose much of its fierceness when put on 
a pedestal by the fireside and watched in mono- 
chrome. No one ever got off with a mere broken 
nose or bruised eye or cut lip from watching 
television; it’s a water torture, the steadily in- 
sistent drip, drip, drip of innumerable inter- 
views. 

Indeed, the golden rule of the medium, 
‘Relax! ’, is also its greatest danger. Like the 
air in certain holiday resorts from which one 
returns home more tired than when one left, 
there are television regulars who have become 
altogether too relaxing; they have relaxed them- 
selves into insignificance. I am not suggesting 
that what we want are bigger and better out- 
bursts of bad temper, or any other form of 
showing-off, but rather a keener cutting-edge, 
a more incisive approach to the material. One 
has no idea, of course, of the pressure at which 
interviewers have to work, of the amount of time 
they are able to spend with the person before- 
hand (sometimes, perhaps, only a few minutes), 
but at least they could very often be better- 
informed, and not so completely thrown off 
their balance when the talk goes off at a differ- 
ent tack from the one originally planned. They 
are surprisingly good with children whom one 
might have thought nervous and _ secretive. 
* Tonight’ conducted a revealing investigation 
last week into the contents of schoolboys’ 
pockets: knives and string were in evidence, but 
the revelation was the number of handkerchiefs 
carried per boy; the average seemed to be be- 
tween four and five. Gravely, slowly, each boy 
produced a small screwed-up white bundle from 
each pocket, while politely refuting the idea that 
he had a cold. It may well be that we have here 
at last the solution to a problem that has always 
worried me—where, in fact, one’s handkerchiefs 
get to. 

Turning to weightier matters, two of the 
main programmes last week brought to the 
screen two distinguished soldiers, Field-Marshal 
Viscount Alanbrooke and Lieutenant-General Sir 
Brian Horrocks, to speak about two very differ- 


The monastery at Montecassino, from the second programme on ‘ Epic 


Baitles ’"—‘ The Battle of Cassino’ on March 20: 
right, rebuilt after the war 
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ent kinds of campaign. As anyone who has ever 


seen ‘him on television will tell you, no relaxa- 
tion is possible during Sir Brian’s programmes: 
from. the start we are alerted to the mood of 
battle and held captive by the strenuous brilli- 
ance with which he unfolds the story. He had 
an exceptionally hard task in ‘The Battle of 
Cassino’, number two in ‘Epic Battles’, even 
with the help of Mr. Fred Majdalany as techni- 
cal adviser, because of the various phases there 
were to the battle,-the number of different troops 
involved in it, and their scattered distribution 
between the two front lines at Cassino. itself on 
the one side and at Anzio on the other. Nor, 
apparently, was there much film available, 
though we did catch sight of the monastery 
itself being bombed. By directing our attention 
to the prolonged and terribly costly struggle for 
peak 593, Sir Brian made the nature of this 
crucial battle and the conditions under which it 
was fought vividly memorable. 


In contrast to the destructiveness of man, the 
birds of prey, the black kite and the Spanish 
Imperial eagle, that featured in the second 
“Wild Spain’ programme in ‘ Look’, seemed 
comparatively peaceful-creatures. Lord Alan- 
brooke filmed some extraordinarily detailed shots 
of these and other birds during an expedition to 
the Coto Dofiana in southern Spain last year. 
He showed us the Imperial eagle, one of 
Europe’s rarest birds, not only in flight but 
engaged domestically in giving a lesson to its 
young in how to pluck the feathers off a captive. 
The ‘ Look’ method is to show such a film with 
those responsible for it in the studio while it 
is in progress, so that we had the benefit of 
Lord Alanbrooke’s comments and those of Guy 
Mountfort, the expedition’s leader, as it went 
along. The chairman, Peter Scott, also put a 
word in, and provided a diversion by picking 
up a poison-bearing scorpion and making it 
crawl along the back of his hand, and then 
agitating it so that we could see the sting 
working. 

Are the 6,000,000 people who buy something 
on hire-purchase every year victims of a sys- 
tematic plucking or not? ‘Eye to Eye ’—what 
a good series this is—set out the facts of the 
case last Friday in a most successful and in- 
formative programme on the ‘ never-never’. It 
was a sandwich with a big filling. We saw a 
young couple, Mr. and Mrs. Earnshaw, go to 


a store to buy bedroom furniture; then there. 


above, in ruins; 


Fan-tailed warbler bringing -a spider to its nest: 
from the ‘ Look’ programme on March 19 
Photograph: Eric Hosking, F.R.P.$. 


was a thorough investigation of the whole busi- 
ness with all its ramifications by the Australian 
investigator; then back to the young couple after 
the goods had been delivered and they had begun 
to feel the burden of payments, to check up on 
their feelings about it all. The cross-examination 
with the store’s»credit manager, which all people 
who buy on hire-purchase go through, was 
especially interesting to see and so were the 
store’s highly organised methods of detecting in 
advance those who are not going to pay. 

The whole question was taken up again in 
‘Meeting Point’ on Sunday, where a group of 
people doing various kinds of public work dis- 
cussed the implications of, this ‘ never-never’” 
film. It. was the two. ladies, a woman magistrate 
and a member of the Citizens’ Advice Bureau, 
both on the whole opponents of the system, who 
were by far the most cogent speakers, having 
seen/how it encourages people to buy more than 
they need or even really want. One of them 
made -the point that people who hire-purchase 
tend to be apologetic about it; whereas itis mn 
fact extremely good business for the stores. From 
both film and discussion my own verdict is that 
it helps hundreds ‘of people to buy things they 
do need but harms the weak-willed. 

ANTHONY CuRTIS 


DRAMA 
Sealed Lips 


IT MAKES THINGS much easier for the dramatist 
if he can use the soliloquy and have his people 
tell the audience straight out what storm is 
beating in the brain. To writers struggling in 
the bonds of a realistic technique this seems like 
sheer cheating. In ‘Strange Interlude’, whose 
first part was given on Sunday, Eugene O’Neill 
allowed his characters to utter their private 
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thoughts. In the stage production which I saw 


in 1931 they delivered their. secrets as ‘ asides’: 
in television they can stand with sealed lips 


while recording presents their suppressed 
peeches. Perhaps this was one reason for select- 


ing this formidable two-decker (second deck to 
be explored next Sunday) from the sizeable play- 
fleet Jaunched by O’Neill. But evidently the 
sealing of lips and use of asides did not satisfy 
the dramatist. He reverted to normal methods. 

The play shows its age. Witness the Ibsenite 
belief in the overwhelming pressure of heredity. 
Witness, also, the obsession by a form of psycho- 
logy, then fresh and now faded, which stressed 
the overwhelming pressure of the suppressed 
‘complex’. Both these attitudes destroy belief 
in free will and human self-determination: if 
we are now more ready to be less fatalistic, so 
much the happier. 

O’Neill’s doom-burdened characters emerge 
as the puppets of doctrine and of a very gloomy 
doctrine too. To the double-barrelled adjectives 
used by Polonius in listing kinds of drama, 
O’Neill might have added another, * psycho- 
logical-obstetrical’. Here is poor Nina Leeds, 


Jane Wenham as Jane Peters and John Charles- 
worth as Corporal Johnson in ‘One Man Absent 
on March 18 


with her ‘fixation’ on a lover killed in war, her 
passion for a child, her discovery of abundant 
lunacy in her husband’s family, her dread of 
giving birth to one mentally afflicted, and her 
subterfuge method of achieving maternity with- 
out that risk. Nina’s multiple sorrows provide a 
part which might out-range any actress, 
but I remember Mary Ellis coping fully 
with its difficulties. Diane Cilento 
brought great intensity, as well as great 
beauty, to the agonising of Nina. But 
nobody, I fancy, could wholly recom- 
mend the desperate lady to our sym- 
pathies. At times she is more tiresome 
than tragic. . 

John Jacobs? production was very 
neat in its inter-weaving of naturally 
spoken lines with the recording of 
observations by the sealed lips. There 
was a first-rate performance by William 
Sylvester, on dead-pan lines, of Nina’s 
doctor who was also what is now called 
her donor. Noel Willman as her epicene 
friend, and David Knight as the 
simpleton husband, also fitted into the 
distressing picture of general frustra- 
tion. I a portentous German 
drama suitable to the solemn Sunday 
pene of the Stage Society. It was 

a haunted by his own 
shadow. A. B. Walkley ended 
notice with the remark: ‘ How. very 
and mad it was—but oh how it 


‘The Littlé Beggars’ 
as Polly Peachum, Alec McCowen as Mack 
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was psychological!’ This final 
judgement he might have. re- 
peated, had he seen ‘Strange 
Interlude ’. 

It was Tennyson’s opinion that 
‘dark and true and tender is the 
North’. ‘One Man Absent’ 
(March 18) came from the Mid- 
land studio, but it seemed to me 
to have Tennyson’s northern vir- 
tues, being true and tender, if 
mainly fair in colouring. In 
Willis Hall’s forty-minute piece 
boy met girl, which is nothing 
new. But boy was neither ‘ teddy’ 
nor tempestuous and girl was 
simple and sweet, which is strik- 
ingly original-in the drama of 
these days. He was a young 
National Service man _ kindly 
hunting round to find a reckless 
companion who might be charged 
with desertion on the point of 
being posted abroad. In the 
course of his search he met a girl who worked 
in a public library and that started something, 
something tender in feeling and true in dialogue. 
The story rose to some almost violent action 
at the close, but most of it was a shy, mono- 
syllabic approach to love: the author managed 
to make small words say much. Lips, though 
not sealed, were hardly wide open. In this 
quietism he was extremely well assisted by John 
Charlesworth and Jane Wenham. 

Having begun with Tennyson I may proceed 
to Hardy: 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come whispering by: 

Love’s annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die. 


i 


The gentleness of it made a most welcome 
change from the brash and the brutish routine 
of the sex-film and sex-play. It has occurred to 
Willis Hall that there are some decent people 
still about, a fact not usually admitted in con- 
temporary drama. Peter Dews produced it 
worthily and the young lovers were not the only 
characters with deftly written parts. 

We were back to the rough stuff with ‘ The 
Little Beggars’ (March 20). This slum-side 
operetta of our time had ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ 
names for the characters and a Threepenny 
Opera squalor of place and persons. Caryl 
Brahms and Ned Sherrin told a tale of bomb- 
site, dead-end kids dominated by a young tough 
called Mack Heath: Max Saunders arranged 


Lucy Lockett, and members of the gang 


Scene from Part I of Eugene O’Neill’s 


on March 20, with (left to right) Sally Smith 
Heath, Sandra Alfred as 


‘Strange Interlude’ on 
March 23, with Noel Willman (left) as Charles Marsden, Diane 
Cilento as Nina Leeds, and William Sylvester as Ned Darrell 


songs to traditional airs and Charles Lefeaux’s 
production made the street-scenes lively and 
veracious. 

Alec McCowen gave us the right slinky speci- 
men of gang-leader. But it seemed absurd to 
make so knowing a type as Mack commit a 
completely unnecessary murder. The lonely rent- 
collector with his money-bag was ‘a push-over ’. 
No need for the gun. And why make the lady 
welfare worker such an out-of-date specimen, 
spinsterish, severe, and obviously useless at her 
job? George Hancock and Moultrie R. Kelsall, 
who looked as if they were waiting for another 
Godot, ably provided a sort of choric comment- 
ary on this tale of juvenile delinquency, with 
which polysyllabic title it is fashionable to 
dignify kid-crooks. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Fish, Flesh and Fowl 


A YEAR AGO I was nagging the Drama Depart- 
ment about neglecting O’Neill. The London 
stage having belatedly discovered that ‘ The Ice- 
man Cometh’ is quite a play, B.B.C. sound 
and television now join the O’Neill revivalists. 
Last week’s World Theatre version of ‘ Anna 
Christie’, which was ‘the first big play in the 
West End by Eugene O’Neill’ when Pauline 
Lord brought it over in the early ’twen- 
ties, has a twofold topicality. A few 
months back Broadway belatedly ac- 
corded O’Neill those dubious honours 
already bestowed on Shakespeare and 
Shaw, They made ‘ Anna Christie’ in- 
to a musical called ‘New Girl in 
Town’ and not, as you might suppose, 
“Annie Get Your Fun’, Despite a 
‘lusty water-front routine’ opening, 
‘Roll Yer Socks Up’, and such addi- 
tional arias as ‘Yer My Friend, 
Ain’tcha?’ and ‘Flings’ (‘ Flings is 
wonderful things—but they gotta be 
flung by the young’) this was, appar- 
ently, ‘reasonably authentic “ Anna 
Christie” "which goes to show there 
are more things than one you can do 
with a drunken sailor. 

More interestingly, the low dive in 
which the play opens is drawn from 
one in which O’Neill lived it up for a 
while in his wild young days, and this’ 
also suggested the saloon-setting of the 
‘Iceman’—though, in Martyn C. 
Webster’s powerful Home Service pro- 
duction of ‘ Anna’ it is a tough tavern 
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“©The Moonbirds’, 
years ago. But the Aristophanic birds take to the 


Boar, out aby the Seadont $ onion. 

t act of that play. Thus curtailed it 

ends with a marriage disarranged rather than the 
focal reconciliation with which ' O’Neill - 
ly left it, (After two days on the booze, Mat 
mes back to fall for his fallen floozie, a case of 


; ‘Anna Christie’ makes resounding sidia: The 
— scenes on the. barge at sea in a symbolic fog | 


are admirable on the air, and they were admir- 


ably acted. Jeffrey Segal had a fine command ~ 
of the old Swedish bo’sun, Anna’s father; and 
Trevor Martin, as the Irish stoker fished from 
the sea, had the right fire in his belly. Barbara 


wo Chilcott obscured the suffering sincerity with - 


which Anna makes her aveu under a show of 
‘toughness, but made her subsequent appeal 


i 


moving enough. As a dramatist of the lusty 


life the middle-classes know not of, O’Neill 


makes Osborne sound like somewhere Queen 


Victoria once slept. 

- Anna with the ‘ fine yellow hair like a golden 
crown on your head’, stripped to the soul, 
touches me more than Godiva clothed only in 


the golden veil of her hair. In contemporary 
Coventry this noble nude has been nearly edged ~ 


into a burlesque show. In the Festival of Britain 
year, I recall, she was to be personated (in 
bikini) by a young radio actress (‘I applied for 
the role because I love horses’) and to ride 
escorted by live elephant, civil defence units, 


historical tableaux, Edward VII’s 1900 Daimler, 


reserve horse-power in the shape of Seagrave’s 
record-breaking Sunbeam, and a couple of 
thousand people. 

Clemence Dane, who specialises in historical 
saviours, did the good lady a service by telling 
her story straight in last week’s Home Service 
play, ‘Scandal at Coventry’, and Irene Worth 
an even better one by the emotional modesty 
with which she clothed the part. There is— 
praise the tax-payers!—another near-miracle in 
Coventry tonight, the royal opening of a fine 
new civic theatre. Three years ago Miss Worth 
started the Ugo Betti theatre vogue in this 
country by her performance at Coventry. If 


Miss Dane could adapt her radio drama, might~ 


not Miss Worth’s Godiva grace the new 


Coventry, stage? Miss Dane is a theatrical. 


dramatist at heart still, her first and last scenes 
would stage well as they stand. 
The part of the radio play meant to be heard 
and not seen was, of course, the ride itself. 
This was beautifully produced, by Val Gielgud, 
the hoofs falling on cobbles in musical splashes 
of sound, and beautifully soliloquised by the 
actress. Miracle enough, I felt, without the 
solitary spectator blinded by light (Peeping Tom 
Was now a royal envoy and court poet in love 
with the lady, no less); and isn’t it pressing 
the miraculous point to make the barbarous King 
Harthacnut drop dead in. Lambeth so that 
Edward the Confessor-can bring in the new 
Christian order within half an hour of the ride, 
_ thus making it convenient for Godiva’s husband 
Leofric to change his mind about sending his — 
scandalous spouse away? (Tennyson’s Leofric 
had ‘his beard a foot before him, and his hair. 
a yard behind’ but there was nothing long- 
haired about Norman Shelley’s excellent Earl.) 
Aristophanes, it becomes increasingly clear, 
was a writer of radio plays some two millennia 
before radio. Cloudcuckooland, the satirical city 
of ‘The Birds’, has been successfully staged in 
this country (Nottingham University had a good 
go at it four years back) and the play’s fable 
probably influenced Marcel Aymé’s comedy, 
first seen in Paris three 


air as to their element, and the satire on bird- 
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. - ALREADY THE EASTER EGGS are out of the shops 
_and in the bottom drawer; and with the cold 


_ bored ’. 


Personal experiences, adventure, travel. 
sometimes find unexpected pleasures of this kind’ 


Hopkins’. melodious 
its part. 
= Roy WALKER 
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a * Saturday Night 


winds of spring blowing down from Hampstead 


Heath and all points north, I have been antici-- 


‘pating the holiday season by dipping into 
“Saturday Night on the Light’. This agreeable 
three-hour weekly contains—besides, naturally, 


~ a good deal of light music—interviews with any- - 


one who happens to be around, talks on any 
subject you like, news and outside broadcasts, 


comedy, short plays and stories, what I believe: 


are called novelty items—in short, the lot: a 
sort of enormous glossy magazine, the old 
‘Monday Night at Eight’ formula brought up 
to date and extended with spontaneous or topical 
material of the 
short and self-contained,.so you can go off and 
do something else without losing any threads 
(éach hour’s contents are wittily summarised in 
advance by B. C. Hilliam, whose verse technique 
is as neat as Ogden Nash’s). 

This all seems a good idea ay ‘much-needed 
week-end alternative to the more strenuous and 


stereotyped blocks of separate variety, drama, 


actuality. It might be even better if it didn’t 
try to cram in quite so much. Some of the 
items I have heard suffered from over-abbrevia- 
tion—‘ Well, Bill, I’m afraid that’s all we’ve 
got time for’, meaning, perhaps, ‘ Well, after 
two whole minutes of that you must be getting 
Even the ‘something for everyone’ 
formula can be pressed too hard. 

For instance, I heard a 
which ran for, I suppose, five minutes. But even 
the diminutive must have a beginning, a middle 
and an end: here, all three were so drastically 
telescoped that the result seemed hardly worth 
broadcasting at all. But to balance that, I also 
heard a short story called ‘ Vigil’ with a neat 
O. Henry ending that must have made quite a 
few listeners sit up with mingled gasps of rage, 
relief, and delight. On the whole, though, I have 
enjoyed the non-fiction items most, particularly 
a visit the other week from Flora Robson. The 
continuity of the programme is informal and 
unpretentious and slightly American in style. 

Why, by the way, can’t we have more short 
stories on the air? Last week, also on Saturday 


(Third), Jill Balcon beautifully read Doris — 


Lessing’s superbly ironic story ‘ The Day Stalin 
Died ”, But there is plenty of room for more 
unpublished stories; and not only stories but 
You 


during the day, especially after the 9.0 a.m. 
news in the Home Service. (I recall a most 
amusing account of job-hunting in London by 
Ted Child.) In the daytime you often get repeats 


of evening broadcasts, but the traffic might | 
sometimes, with equal advantage, run the other 


way. 

Having missed the first of Network Three’s 
new series of pre-Budget discussions, ‘ The 
Public Purse’, I was totally unprepared for the 
lively and often heated argument generated by 


last week’s programme (Wednesday) about the’ 


various bodies who scrutinise public expenditure. 
Experts representing the Treasury, the Public 


“Accounts Department and the Estimates Com- 


mittee were vigorously interrupted on the tax- 
payer’s behalf by Kay Swanzy and Roderick 
MacFarquhar, who didn’t let them get away 
with anything—not even the odd £32,000 for 
an approved school that never opened (by the 


> 


‘Today’ type. All the items are- 


“mystery playlet ’ 


thinking, 


- invention. The two 


hes ae which is rather like’ (as si of 
with that happy originality of metaphor which — 
officialdom seems to inspire) shutting the stable a 


door after the horse—or at least, a horse—has — 


gone. Pressed as. to whether more safeguards. 
against error were needed, the experts said the. 
safeguards would cost more than the errors. In 
the end, we came to rest safely on the bed-rock 
integrity of the Civil Service (which, if it needs 4 
watching at all, needs, we were told, watchdogs | 
which bark rather than bite): but not before 
the watchdogs and the departments had been ~ 24 
given a good: run for. their—or rather our—_ 
mney; reac Rete 
K W. GRANSDEN ress 
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From Strauss to Webern 
Strauss’ ‘ ARABELLA’ came out at an unfortu- 
nate moment, so far as its chance of © success in 
England was concerned. The summer of 1934 
was not propitious for any product of 
Germany, and Strauss was still nominally asso- 
ciated with the new regime. Moreover, there was 
at the time a general acceptance of the proposi- 
tion that Strauss was an extinct volcano capable 
of emitting no more than a puff of smoke, a 
poor imitation of the old streams of molten lava. 
So ‘ Arabella’ was dismissed as an unsuccessful - 
attempt to repeat the success of ‘Der Rosen- - 
kavalier ’. 

How wrong that judgement was conde be 
heard last week when a recently issued recording 
of the opera was broadcast. Apart from the 
Viennese setting, the. waltz-melodies and the. 
inevitable erotic prelude, ‘ Arabella’ has really 
very little in common with ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’.. 
Strauss had moved on from the exuberance of. 3 
twenty years before to a more restrained and 
thoughtful style that was to find its ultimate — 
utterance in that astonishing feat of pure musical 
the ‘Metamorphosen’, which Sir 
Malcolm Sargent has included in two of his 
recent programmes with the B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra. Already in some of Arabella’s music, 
notably the duet with Zdenka in the first act, 
Strauss was working towards that intertwining - 
of long-drawn melodic lines whose individual 
features are less immediately striking than those 
of the comparable Trio in ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’. 

Von Hofmannsthal’s libretto, after the long 
hammering given to it by Strauss (some of the 
clanging was to be heard in a prefatory pro- . 


~ 


~ gramme before the opera), is an excellent piece 
_of'. work, 


a genuine comedy of character 
admirably designed to suit Strauss’ musical — 
sisters are bedutifully 
observed. The one is a little hard and knows 


_her own mind, yet capable of melting tenderness 
and of charming tact (in the delightful scene 


where she dismisses her three suitors); the other, 
sentimental and loyal to the extent of making. 
any and every sacrifice for her sister’s sake. 
Their parents, the lesser nobility come down in 
the world and reduced to undignified straits in 
the hope of restoring their fortunes—how well 
we know them and what endearing fuin they are, 
at least on the stage! And Mandryka, the 


stranger in this tea-cup, is an original and 


powerful character, one of ‘ Nature’s gentlemen” 
but one with an individuality all his own. 

As in all Strauss’ operas the words are. 
important, and here he has made things easier. d 
for the singers than in much of ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’. It is one of the chief merits of this 
recording that, except in the ensembles, se 


aa Ratha is “thiat ‘every part is 
fully sung, and without that the effect 
“mig! ht, indeed, be disastrous. For Strauss makes, 
as usual, enormous demands on his singers. It 
is difficult to imagine a more beautiful charac- 
_ terisation of Arabella than Lisa Della Casa’s. 
_ This is the young girl of the authors’ imagina- 
tion to the life. Hers is a voice that needs 
_ orchestral support, ds was all too evident in her 
_ song-recital two nights before, but, given that 
support, it soars and floats easily upon the 
accompaniment, Hilde Gueden’s Zdenka was a 
nice study in adolescent heart-break relieved by 
delightful touches of tomboyishness. And the 
third soprano, Mimi Coertse, sent up bouquets 
of sparkling fireworks into the leger-lines, as 
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“abies? pin-up girl at the Sheowetide ball. 
~ George London’s Mandryka was the best per- 
rmance I have heard from this singer, with 


fast the right touch of foreignness in the accent 


and a hint of harshness under the veneer of 
good manners—yet nothing that this Arabella 
could not effectively. deal with. Edelmann’s 
admirably comic study of Count Waldner, whose 
luck at cards is always round the next corner, 
and Dermota’s fine ‘singing as the fatuous 


~ Matteo, who nearly turns the comedy into 
tragedy, were other delights in this fine perform- | 


ance conducted by Georg Solti. 

A series of programmes devoted to Webern’s 
music has a more esoteric appeal, At one time 
his process of miniature composition, placing 


: $57 


widely spaced touches of instrumental colour 
one after the other without evident melodic 
coherence, reminds one of Klee making tiny 
Pictures with dots or Squares of pure colour 
that are not built up into recognisable forms. 
But it was evident in the second Cantata (his 
last composition) that Webern was moving 
towards a more lyrical and (dare one say?) saner 
music. The Cantata deals mystically with such 
conventional romantic material as dark woods 
and nightingales. Walter Goehr conducted a 
beautiful performance of it, and no praise can 
be too high for the singers, Helga Pilarczyk and 
Richard Standen, who sang their difficult music 
(and some even more exacting songs) with com- 
plete conviction and apparent accuracy. 
DyYNELEY HusSEY ~ 


Music from Czechoslovakia 


By JOHN CLAPHAM 


The first of a series of programmes of Czechoslovak string quartets will be broadcast at 9.15 p.m. on Monday, March 31 (Third) 


HEN Smetana had already secured 
a place for himself as an opera 
composer, at the same time that 
Dvorak, rather belatedly, had 
reached maturity, and a little time before the 
most important works of Fibich began to 
appear, chamber music in Czechoslovakia 
suddenly burst into full bloom. Fibich was 
primarily a composer of symphonic music, opera 
and melodrama (in the musical sense), and was 
no nationalist, yet it was he who first introduced 
a polka into a string quartet, in his unpublished 
work in A major, written two years before 
Smetana’s Quartet in E minor, ‘ From My Life’. 
This innovation must have seemed just as 
natural to a Czech as including a minuet within 
the scheme of a symphony was to the Viennese 
composer Monn a century before Dvorak was 
born. Both Smetana’s string quartets have 
polkas, and Dvorak, who was going through a 
strongly nationalist phase, included polkas in 
his String Quartet in D minor and his String 
Bextet.~ «3 

Shortly after this the polka dropped out of 
Czech chamber music, and Dvorak turned his 
attention towards the elegiac dumka of Ukraine 
and the rhythmically animated Czech furiant, 
or swaggerers’ dance. The polka of the Sextet 
also happens to be a dumka, but the dumka 
spirit is more finely caught in the splendid 
slow movement of the much later String 
Quartet in G. The furiant made an admirable 
scherzo, and was used as such by Dvorak in 
the Terzetto, the Piano Quintet in A, the Sym- 
phony in D major, and the String Quartet in 
A flat, the composer’s last chamber work. The 
dumka of his String Quartet in E flat has a 
furiant for its contrasting sections. 

Besides the use of Czech dances, Smetana 
and Dvorak adopted other methods of intro- 
ducing national colouring into their music. 
Smetana endeavoured to make his works 
breathe the spirit of his homeland, without 
resorting to the expedient of borrowing the 
melodic shapes and the rhythms of folk-song 
and dance. Dvorak, on the other hand, absorbed 
these folk elements into his being, so that they 
became a part of his natural musical language. 

: Occasionally other elements found their way 
into the same storehouse, such as the Brahmsian 


he borrowed from 
-spirituals while in America and used in 

: in F, the String Quintet in 
aes Sonatina for violin and piano. 


sand. Fibich’s attitudes to. 


musical form were fundamentally at variance. 
Although Smetana made use of classical forms 
in the first of his two string quartets, the pro- 
grammatic aspect of these works is of greater 
significance. Both quartets are autobiographical. 
The first describes the main stages of his life 
up to the time of his deafness, and the second 
continues from that point, leading from the 
darkness of mental depression caused by his 
misfortune into the happiness found in renewed 
musical creation. This second quartet is excep- 
tionally free and unpredictable in form. Fibich’s 
aim, like that of an architect, was to imagine 


- his work as a whole and make the details 


conform with this conception. 

Dvorak took the great Viennese masters as his 
models, but instead of bending and moulding 
his material to suit the preconceived plan of a 
Beethoven or a Fibich, he was inclined to allow 
it to grow and expand more freely in the 
manner of a Schubert. He also had a genius 
similar to Schubert’s for providing his music 
with a strong rhythmic momentum. It should 
not be imagined that he allowed his inspiration 
to flow unchecked by self-criticism. On the con- 
trary, he was on the alert to alter and improve 
his work. He also had more idea where a work 
Was going to lead than Shaw had when he 
began the first act of ‘The Apple Cart’. 
Dvorak’s earlier works are defective, but more 
than a dozen of the score and a half chamber 
works which he wrote rank high in the litera- 
ture. He almost monopolised the whole field of 


_ Czech chamber music during his lifetime, and 


after the death of Brahms no composer in any 
country could offer so fine and extensive a 

selection of works in this field as Dvorak. 
Composers of the next generation started with 
an advantage over Smetana and Dvorak, for, 
thanks mainly to these two, the foundations of 
all the principal forms of Czech music had been 
laid, and Dvorak in his teaching capacity was 
able to give more valuable instruction than he 
and Smetana had received. His pupils, Suk and 
Novak, soon developed individualities of their 
own, through personal loss in one case and partly 
through contact with the more eastern parts of 
Czechoslovakia in the other. Suk’s finest works 
date from after the death in 1905 of his wife, 
Dvorak’s daughter, and include the impressive 
“Asrael’? Symphony and the Second String 
po These works are a witness to his 
to overcome grief and _ suffering 
faith in life-and in the individual will. 
amare is in one continuous movement, 
is created out of a polyphony of melody, 
2: and even harmony. Suk had valuable 

a 
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experience of chamber music during the long 
period that he was second violinist in the cele- 
brated Bohemian Quartet. 

Novak, a very distinguished teacher and a 
lover of nature, broadened the base of national 
music in Czechoslovakia through his interest in 
the folk music of Moravia and especially 
Slovakia. His first String Quartet is in reality 
an ethnographical conspectus, since its three 
movements represent South Moravia, North 
Moravia, and Slovakia. A work such as the 
Pianoforte Trio ‘ Quasi una ballata’ displays his 
strong feeling of eroticism, sometimes passionate 
and at other times ironical, and it is the earliest 
example in Czechoslovak music of a one-move- 
ment composition which combines the essential 
elements of a four-movement work. 

During the period of creative activity of Suk 
and Novak, another composer, Suk’s senior by 
twenty years, was striking out on highly original 
lines, and breaking completely with the tradi- 
tional methods of composition of central Europe. 
Janaéek, by his great industry in collecting and 
analysing folk music of his native Moravia and 
of Slovakia, through his interest in the melody 
of speech and the songs of birds, and, signifi- 
cantly, his orientation towards Russia, coupled 
with an exceptional virility of mind, was not 
only able to create operas of great power and 
beauty but could also lead chamber music into 
uncharted and enchanting territory. His two 
string quartets, the first-inspired by Tolstoy’s 
Kreutzer Sonata, and the second, ‘ Intimate 
Letters’, depicting his romantic friendship with 
Kamila Stdssloya in his old age, consist of 
short sections, often in completely different 
tempi, placed side by side without any attempt 
at transition from one to the next. And yet the 
mosaic thus formed makes a fascinating pattern, 
dominated by either one or several concise 
musical germs. Janaéek’s very individual har- 
mony and his unusual sense of colour and 
scoring give added distinction to these quartets. 

Among more recent composers, the Moravian 
Alois Haba has pursued his lonely course in 
microtonal music, and Martini, although spend- 
ing long periods first in Paris and later in 
the United States, has still retained a strong 
Czech element in his music. He tends towards 
neo-classicism and avoids the rhetoric of 
romanticism. The first important landmark in 
his chamber music is the Pianoforte Trio which 
he composed in ten days in 1930. While writing 
this work he began to rediscover the unity of 
style of the concerto grosso period, and this 
unity has remained an important feature of his 
music ever since. 
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Springtime in /taly 


The marvellous re-awakening of nature in her 
cities, glittering gems in the history of art 


Cheap tourist petrol—Reductions on railways 


INFORMATION: Your Travel Agent or 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE (ENIT) 
201, Regent Street, London, W.1 


INVEST 
iN SAPELPY 


with the 


ABBEY 
NATIONA 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building. Societies Association 


ABBEY HOUSE * BAKER STREET * LONDON * N.W.I 


CVS-421 


PERSONAL MATTERS 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


WHEN it is a matter so personal as insuring 
your life or property, you need someone 
who has not only sound technical know- 
ledge, but understanding of the human 
problems involved. The sort of person you 
feel you can confide in. 

To more than 5,000,000 
homes in Great Britain, the 
Man: from the Prudential 


MARCH 27 1958 


brings insurance service with the personal 
touch—a service as friendly as it is busi- 
nesslike. 

He is easy to get in touch with. Ask a 
friend or neighbour, or look up the address 
of the local office in the telephone direc- 
tory. Your enquiries and problems will be 
dealt with promptly, sympathetically, and, 
of course, in the strictest confidence. 


For. personal insurance service 
ASK THE MAN FROM TH 


PRUDENTIAL 


‘Please give 


A HAPPY EASTER’ - 


Today Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes provide security, 
happiness and a family life 
for 7,500 children. 


As Easter approaches—and 


your family gather together to share 


this great festival—we ask you 


to remember our larger family. 


10/- will feed a child for four days. 
Your gift will help Dr. Barnardo’s 


Homes to bring comfort 
and the affection of 

family life to children who 
have no other home. 


\ 


Cheques or Postal Orders (crossed, please) should be fj 
made payable to ‘‘Dr Barnardo’s Homes” and sent to : 
344 Barnardo House. Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 
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. AND RUBBER FLOORING 

Is A medium-priced flooring, and so far 
rmth is concerned there is not much to 
‘between cork-tiles and carpets, and cork 
most as quiet. It is essential, however, to 
polish it regularly, otherwise you are bound to 


‘used for living rooms, together with rugs; 
rough as far as colour is concerned you are 
tricted to different shades of brown. But it 
is not at its best in the bathroom, lavatory, or 
kitchen where it has to stand up to a good deal 
of water. Cork really comes into its own in the 
_ hall or on the landing, because it is so quiet; and 
_ if you use it in the bedroom it really is a joy to 
_ be able to walk all over the room without getting 
your feet frozen. 
~ Another quiet, restful type of flooring is felt- 
cked p.v.c.—or vinyl flooring, as it is often 
sd. P.y.c. is rather like rubber in appearance, 
ad comes in a wide variety of either plain 
colours, speckled effects, or moulded designs 
such as cords and weaves. It is not quite as 
warm as cork but the felt-backed types are still 
_ comfortably warm for bedrooms or living rooms. 
It is ideal, too, in the bathroom or kitchen as it 
‘is absolutely unaffected by water, fats, soaps and 
all other cleaning materials. As it is easy to clean, 
and very quiet, it is a good alternative to carpet 
on the stairs. : 
You can also get solid p.v.c. flooring, that is 
without any felt backing, and in this case you 
can have it in the form of tiles. But solid p.v.c. is 
not as soft and warm as the felt-backed variety 


_ although its resistance to water, fats, and so on 
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“get dirt embedded in the surface, Cork can be _ 
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Suggestions for the 


is just as high. Furthermore, if you are likely to 
get much treading in and out of the hall, you 
can depend on p.vy.c, to stand up to a great deal 
of punishment. 
“In many ways rubber flooring is similar to 
p.v.c. but, although it is quieter, it is not quite 
so warm. A disadvantage is that you are more 
cely to slip on wet rubber, but, on the credit 
, you can get some extremely attractive 
ble patterns that go well in the hall or 
dining-room. A good carpet over very thick 
foam-rubber is the last word in luxury. 
Davip ROE 


‘TWO SIMPLE MENUS 


ri 


1. Stuffed breast of lamb with baked turnips, 


followed by orange-caramel cream. 

' Ask your butcher to bone and roll the breast 
‘of lamb for you. For the orange caramel cream, 
‘make your caramel first from equal parts of 
sugar and water. Pour in an egg custard (made 
“from four eggs and a pint of sweetened milk), 
and stir in one tablespoon of orange juice and a 
little of the grated peel, then bake in a very 
slow oven. 

2. Sausage, leek, and apple casserole, followed 
by baked bananas on a bed of semolina. 

Put a layer of sliced leeks into a casserole, top 
with a layer of peeled, sliced cooking apples, and 
place the sausages over these. Bake for about 
forty minutes to one hour in a medium-hot 
oven. Bake your banana and semolina pudding 
at the same time, and sprinkle with a little grated 
chocolate before serving. 
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FISH CHOWDER 
You will need raw potatoes, diced up, and about 
half their weight in cooked fish, Lightly fry 
some pieces of bacon and onion in a little butter, 
and then stir in the potatoes, all in a deep pan 
or metal casserole. Just cover the potatoes with 
milk and season well. You can add a bayleaf and 
a blade of mace if you like. Simmer with the 
lid off till the potato is just tender, add the fish, 
let it cook another few minutes, and serve it in 
soup bowls, sprinkled with chopped parsley. 

CHRISTINE CANTI 


Notes on Contributors 


Ery DEVONS (page 523): Robert Ottley Pro- 
fessor of Applied Economics, Victoria Uni- 
versity of Manchester since 1948; author of 
Planning in Practice, etc. " 

GEORG TUGENDHAT (page 531): Chairman of a 
fuel concern and a director of the London 
School of Economics 

RONALD F, MICHAELIS (page 533): Librarian of 
the Society of Pewter Collectors and author 
of Antique Pewter of the British Isles 

D. D. RAPHAEL (page 535): Senior Lecturer in 
Moral Philosophy at Glasgow University; 
author of Moral Fudgement , 

CLEMENCE DANE, C.B.E. (page 538): novelist, 
playwright and essayist; author of ‘A Bill of 
Divorcement ’, etc. 

W. R. RopGERS (page 539): poet and author of 
Europa and the Buil, etc. 

JOHN CLAPHAM (page 557): Lecturer in Music 
at University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 
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Who'll Buy? 


By Babs 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d, respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, April 3. 


Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 


containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


marked ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. 


Accents are ignored in words of French origin. Five of 
the lights consist of initials or abbreviations, The twenty- 
one unchecked letters may be arranged to spell: PLEA IS: 


* GRANT ENOUGH HELP ’. 
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In all matters connected with the crosswords the 


Editor’s decision is final 


CLUES 


The 9D (4) with the 69D (3) answers! What do we mean 
by the mixolydian 18A (4)? Who was 56D (6) Lupin? 
Who was 76D (2) Capone? Who wrote ‘ 38A (5) Hay ’? 
Had 37A (4) read the 26A (6)? 64D (4) recta or 
64D (4) reversa? Every 71D (3) explained in the 
“New 39A (3) Cyclopedia’. 34D (4) that stamp! 
15D (4) that 11D (6)! 74A (6) fugit! 
* * * 
Percy 54D (6) could eat-no 3A (4), 
His wife could eat no 42A (5) 
But now ’tis well; with ‘ 51A (8) ’ 
61D (3)’s nectar to their 73A (4). 


* * * 


Lady 59D (5) X. (8A (3) of Bloggesville 1A (5)) 
wishes to 20D (3) her 30U (2) to ‘ Spotsoff ’—will 
remove 27D (5), 46D (5) 8D (4) marks from 61D 
@) materials, 14D (2) 62D (5) silk or baby’s 57D 


(5). Contains no 2D (4) or 22A (5) acid. 
* * * 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Quite 49A (6) in spite of his 21A (6). . 
4D (2) his friends wouldn’t 66D (4) him, 
Oh my! they could 79A (5) him, E 
Till he sweetened his 63D (4) with ‘13D (9)’. 


* * * 


77D (2) Y., 52D (3), recommends a 55A (6) salve 
for everything from 12A (5) of the ankles to 7D (9) 
. trouble in the ear, 


* . s 
The Queen was in the 75A (7), for 44D (8) 
robes were 35A (6); 
e King oe in and showed her a wonder- 
new i 
maid was in the garden, pegging out 19A 
Wath “ Winko ”’, cried a blackbird, 
never 1A (5) a 8D (7)’. ; 
* &- + 


(3) Brian Z,, 41A.R (2), fresh from 1D (11) 


* you 


achievements in his 41D (7), issues his 29A (5) to the 6D 
(3) polloi: ‘Come to Muggleport 50A (4)’ an ever-chang- 
ing 60A (9) that combines the 80A (6) 78A (4) of 10D 
(4), the golden 25D (3) of 47A (6), the 7A (6) spirit of 
40D (3), and the Gallic 31D (6) of Paris. 


* * = 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her 5D (5) 
And her place in the front of the 53D (6). 
But ‘ 23D (8) 63A (3)s ’ 
Will help her high 45A (4)s. 
They’re 48A (5), they’re 17D (8), they’re 55D (6). 


* * * 


Wage- 36D (6)! Are you fed to the 43D (4)? Won’t your 
28K (3) 70A (4)? Try ‘32D (S) 3A (4) Paste’! Cod’s 
72A (3) from Arctic 16A (5); 65A (6)s from Whitstable’s 
nursery 67A (5); trout from a Hampshire 338A (4)! The 
perfect 58A (5)! 


Solution of No. 1,450 


NOTES 


Across: 1, Garm. 3.11.5. 5. Epist. 1.7.95. 10. Serm. 
2.3.142. 11. Carm. Saec, 39, 14. Serm. 2.5.103. 15. Carm. 
3.4.8. 16. Carm. 3.20.16, 17. Carm, 1.2.9. 18. Carm, 1.9.18. 
19. Ars. Poet. 375. 24. Epist.. 1.20.27. 27. Serm. 2.6.82. 
28. Serm. 2.5.38. 30. Epod. 16.21. 31. var. Carm. 2.8.2. 
83. Carm. 1.26.5. 34. Serm. 2.3.210. 35. Epod. 17.34, 36. 
Carm. 2.18.29%'37. Serm. 1.1.31. 

Down. 1. Carm. 3.16.28. 2, Carm. 3.25.18. 3. Serm. 
1.1.16. 4. Carm. 2.18.19, 6. var. Epist. 1.5.26. 7. Epod. 1.4. 
8. Ars. Poet. 423. 9. Epist. 1.13.2, 12. Carm. 1.4.17. 13. 
Carm. 3.18.3. 19. Serm. 2.3.38. 20. Ars. Poet. 212. 21, 
Carm. 2.20.21. 22. Epist. 2.1.84. 23. Epist. 2.2.163. 24. Ars. 
Poet. 213. 25. Epist. 1.1.82. 26. Epist. 1.13.18. 29. Carm. 
1.7.14. 32. Epist. 1.1.89, 

Cooper’s A Concordance to the Works of Horace gives 
authority for ‘ Barinae’ and ‘ Brutam ’. 


1st prize: G, Struan Marshall (Edinburgh); 2nd 
prize: J. C. Lee (Wigan); 3rd prize: M. Wollman 
(Cambridge) 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those whoarestudiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading fora 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is tO pass three examinations (in 
some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey HallPostal Coursesfor these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers. correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of a failure. tuition wil] be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. .More than 13.000 Successes ‘at 
Lond, Univ. Exams. alone from 1947. 


@ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M:A.. 
LL.D.. Director of Studies, Dept. FE24. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


THE LISTENER 


Fairer Shares 


J. SPEDAN LEWIS 


More than 12,000 workers. are now 
Partners. in an enterprise that 
provides a practical .solution: to 
the pressing problem of . sharing 
profits and ownership in industry 
and business to-day. The book 
describes the system of partnership 
that has resulted from forty years 
of successful experiment in sharing 
profits, knowledge and power 
between management and managed 
in a rapidly growing business. 


Staples 8s 6d net 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by 
speak and write. 

Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. -Many students say 
that the fee for the Effective English 
Course is the best investment they have 
ever made. ‘The tuition is so planned that 
you gain noticeable improvement within a 
few hours. 


the way you 


Write today for a free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send today to The Regent. Institute 
(Dept. Z/391A), Palace Gate, London. 
W.8, for a free copy of the prospectus, 
“Word Mastery."" The moderate fee 
puts this unique Course within. the 
reach of everyone. 


Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses~for the discerning by 
specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-sanking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


The Professional Touch is FREE from Dept.32 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


Here also dwelt the 
Ancient Britons and the 
egendry Witch of 
Wookey You will never 


the glory of floodlit stalactites 
and the mystery of the subter- 
ranean River Axe. Set in the 
heart of the West Country, Wookey Hole 
is only five minutes from Wells Cathedral 
The Museum contains fascinating relics 
taken fromtheCaves. Swimming Pool and 
Licen:ed Rectaurant Write for illus.folder 


WOOKEY HOLE CAVES LTD 


WELLS * SOMERSET «TEL. WELLS 2243 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Son: T.imited, Twyford Abbéy Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and P 
: London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LIsTENER, 


MODERN 
ISRAEL 
PAINTING 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James’s Square, S.W.1 


Till 12 April 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6; 
Tues. and Thurs. 10-8 2 


Admission 1]- 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND 


Blind people are deprived of many 
interests and occupations, but it is 
less understood that books in 
Braille enable the sightless to tap 
the hidden treasures of the mind. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND. SUBSCRIPTIONS 


can bring new courage and an inner 
vision to more fingertip readers. 


35, GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst..Act 1948) 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN UNIVE 3 i eae 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. CORRESPONDENCE 
The compassionate realise that COLLEGE . 
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Tuition by Posi 


U.C.C., est. 1887, with its staff of highly 
qualified Tutors, offers expert tuition 
for General Certificate of Education (all 
Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, - 
Northern, and others, Eondon University 
Degrees (obtainable without residence), 
A.C.P., L.C.P., and various Teachers’ 

Diplomas, Law, Professional Preliminary, 
R.S.A., Local Government, Civil Service. ~ 
Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


%& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


HOWTO WRITE.. 


Each month,.THE WRITER publishes 
new helpful articles specially designed 
to achieve one aim—to ‘enable you to 


increase your income; by writing. 
Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 
experience of experts in every field of 
saleable writing. Increase your income 
by learning how to write effectively 
...for magazines and newspapers, for 
book publishers, for radio and T.V. 


FRE Send now for free folder, 


“What's In It for You!” 


THE WRITER, 124, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Write after reading ©The ~ Writer — 


. .- AND SELL! 


Yo SS 
“TH KENSING’S 


CyENING LECTURES 


(Illustrated) WEDNESDAYS AT 6.15 p.m. 
ADMISSION. FREE 


April 2nd 
CHINESE 


CEREMONIAL DRESS 


by Margaret Medley 


His Future 


With affection, care and security 

living in homely surroundings— 

our children’s future is assured. 
This Voluntary Society has 4,500 
children now in its care (including 


Spastics, diabetics and.maladjusted) 
depending on YOUR HELP. 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town.Hall, Kennington, London, $6.14 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most éfficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim: 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University. Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personiel 
Management; for i.$.M.A., Inst, of Export, etc: 
Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 


exams. 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful: 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; 
payable by instalments, ; 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Dijt): 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 
or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


—$—$—$—$—— 


—————— 


~poccthand 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of -the alphabet. 
Speedhand -enables every: word in 
the alphabet to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons: For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L40) Hills Road, Cambridge 
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Take up . 
WATER COLOUR — 


Six famous Artists teach you by post. A Pupil 
writes: **had seven pictures accepted by the © 
local Art Club. To reach this standard is a 
credit to your course, considering I have never 


tried anything original before.’ Pupils of all — 
ages find the course sheer joy, easy, inexpen- — 
sive. Free illustrated booklet describes postal 
Courses for Beginners and Advanced Students j 
in every branch of Art. 3 - a 


Percy V.Bradshaw, THEPRESS ARTS SCHOOLLTD. 
(Dept. T.L.45), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


ublished by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone Hi 
roadcasting House, London, W.1.—March 27, 1958 x, 
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